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Maccasean Macaztne, New York. 

Title changed to the New Jervusatem in 1921. 
McCatt’s Macazme (M), 236 West 37th st., New 
York. $1.00; 10c, Harry Payne Burton, editor. 

A woman's magazine, using short stories, nov- 


McCiure’s Macazmre (M), The S. S. McClure 
Company, 250 Park ave., New York. $3.00; 25c. 
S. S. McClure, editor. 

Uses short stories, serials, genera! articles, and 
poetry, but no novelettes, humorous verse, jokes, 
plays, or juvenile matter. Sets length limit for 
stories at from 3,000 to 5,000 words; for art- 
icles, as long as interest holds, but preferabie up 
to 5,000 words. Buys photographs. Wants 
good, clean short stories of any type, and art- 
icles of human interest and endeavor covering 
any field, preferably with photographs. Pays 
at present on publication; later, on acceptance. 

McCrure Newspaper Synprcate, 373 Fourth ave., 
New York. 


Includes the Wheeler Syndicate. Runs a daily 
short story service, a news service, and other 


Macrappen Fierion Lovers’ Macaztye, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York. Lyon Mearson, editor. 

Former.y the Merropotrran Macazive. Pub- 
lication discontinued with the August, 1925, 
issue. 

MacLean’s Macazmre (S-M), 143-153 University 
ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada, $3.00; 15c. J. 
Vernon McKenzie, editor. 

Uses novelettes, serials, short stories, and 
Canadian articles. Does not print jokes, plays, 
or juvenile matter. Buys no photographs. Sets 
length limit at from 2,500 to 10,000 words. Pays 
on acceptance. 

McNatty’s Butretor (Twice a year), 81 East 125th 
st., New York. $1.00. William McNally, editor. 

A book of comedy for vaudeville and dramatic 
performers, using one-act comedies, farces, bur- 
lesques, monologues, sketches, parodies, min- 
strel first parts, afterpieces, and other stage ma- 
terial. Pays on acceptance, at from one dollar a 
hundred words to one dollar a thousand words. 
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Vol. I., No. 1— October, 1925. Designed for 
English instructors and students, and uses only 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


American Spescn (M), Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, Mt. Royal and Guilford aves., 
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Cases in Craftsmanship, Ao. 3 


“SPARE PARTS” 
A Story by FRANK R. ADAMS, analyzed 
By JOHN GALLISHAW 


In the October number appeared the first of a series of 
short stories, each analyzed primarily as a “case,” illustrat- 
ing some special phase of craftsmanship. My experience 
has shown me that the Case Method of examination is the 
only sound basis of criticism. Instead of saying: “This is 
a great short story,’ I shall say: “Here is one of the 
methods by which a competent craftsman, through knowl- 
edge of his material and a mastery of proportion and blend- 
ing, sets a mark at which aspiring craftsmen may aim.” 
Structurally, Mr. Adams’s story is one of the most inter- 
esting I have seen for some time. I shall consider it from 
two angles particularly: “The Dramatization of Explana- 
tory matter and the Selection of Obstacles.” 


BY PERMISSION OF MR. ADAMS AND THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


“But I want a Vindix,” Sally insisted. 
“My daddy had one, and he said it is the 
best car made.” 


“ B™ my dear Sally, as your friend, as 
your almost guardian, as your sure- 
enough, bona-fide suitor, I beg of you mot 





to buy a Vindix car!” 

Carson Kerry was perhaps not so vehe- 
ment as he was pretending to be, but he 
was very much in earnest at that. 





“Yes; but the Vindix is a foreign car, 
and your father lived in New York, where 
there was an importing agency for the Vin- 
dix — and not in southern California. If 
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he broke any of the parts he could replace 
them within a reasonable time.” 

“T don’t see why it should be any harder 
to get repair parts for a Vindix than it is 
for any other first-class car.” 

“It is harder, though, and there is a 
perfectly good reason. They don’t use 
any standardized parts— parts that are 
interchangeable with other cars of the 
same size. For heaven’s sake, Sally, give 
up this fool notion of a Vindix, and let me 
fix you up with a good American car!” 

“Such as a Kamco Six, I suppose?” 

“That is the best automobile made, I’ll 
admit.” 

“You'd have to say so, you’re vice pres- 
ident of the company.” 

“T would not. It’s the truth, and I say 
it because I’m a reasonable man.” 

“Well, I’m a reasonable woman!” 

“A reasonable — Why, you’re not even 
a woman yet! I’m darned if I think you 


ever will grow up. One thing is certain: 
you have n’t cut your automobile wisdom 
teeth yet.” 


As may be inferred by any married man, 
and also by most men who are not mar- 
ried — to say nothing of all women — the 
upshot of the discussion was the purchase, 
on the following day, of the only Vindix 
at that moment available on the west 
coast. 

Carson Kerry had gone too far, anyway. 
The mere fact that her dead father had 
recommended that she rely on Carson’s 
business judgment did not constitute him 
her “almost guardian” in everything else! 

Sally did n’t want him for a husband. 
She could think of seven hundred and 
forty-four reasons why, one of them being 
the best in the world. Love may not al- 
ways last, but it’s wonderful as a scaffold- 
ing while the building is being put up. 

Sally broke in her new car herself. She 
had often driven her father’s Vindix, and 
the new machine was exactly like it in all 
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essential particulars. The lines of the body 
were more modern, but from gear shift to 
gizzard they were mechanical twins. 

So she spent a lot of time piling up the 
first thousand miles slowly circling the city 
boulevards. Unconsciously — well, almost 
unconsciously — she drew a lot of atten- 
tion from other motorists. Part of it was 
tribute to the glistening perfection of her 
perfectly turned out torpedo boat destroy- 
er. No one could see that long, supercil- 
ious black snout sneaking up over the crest 
of a hill, trailing a low-hung, high-sided 
cockpit, without looking a second time. 

The rest of the admiration she attracted 
was due to her dressmaker, her hairdresser, 
her milliner, and incidentally to herself. 
Sally affected vivid orange shades when 
she was going for a drive, and they looked 
perfectly miserable against the black 
leather and enamel, as any Princeton man 
can tell you. 

She was one of those violently beautiful 
persons who make men mad enough to 
want to kill somebody, just for relief. 

She never flirted. She just looked at 
people to see if she recognized them, then 
turned away, leaving them her slaves for 
life, or, at any rate, for the balance of the 
day until they could sleep it off. 

So the young man driving down Ca- 
huenga Pass was not aware that he was 
especially honored when she gave him a 
smile with two dimples couchant, and 
waved a friendly greeting. 

He was just arriving in Los Angeles 
from the North and East, and he did n’t 
know yet but that every woman on the 
southern Pacific coast was like that. 

He drove on; not quite the same man 
he had been before, but still he drove on. 
Being human, and masculine, he wanted 
to stop. But he did n’t. He proceeded 
thoughtfully on his way. 

To proceed thoughtfully was one of the 
things Monte English did most successfully. 
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He could act, too! But when he did he 
usually had examined the horizon fore and 
aft, also to leeward and windward. 

Eventually Monte hoped to be Western 
representative of some flourishing Detroit 
manufacturer. For the present, he planned 
to get a job as lowly mechanic in a repair 
shop until he could accumulate enough en- 
tries in a savings bank passbook to warrant 
him in branching out for himself. 

The next time he met Sally, not know- 
ing yet, of course, that her name was Sal- 
ly, he was towing a broken-down Kamco 
Six which had turned its right ankle against 
a too, too solid cement curb. 

But she recognized him, even in his 
overalls; and she smiled again, that same 
warm, friendly smile as of shipmates who 
meet in a far country. 

This time he guessed why. It was be- 
cause his own car, which he had leased 
into bondage along with his mechanical 
services, was an antique Vindix, a distant 
cousin of her own resplendent roadster. 
He had not seen any others since he had 
been in Los Angeles. — 

So he waved back and grinned. And 
Monte had a pretty nice grin himself. 

It was strange that he should run across 
her again the next week. Well, not so very 
strange at that, if you take into account 
that he had been a distinct menace to 
traffic every time he went out, because he 
was always watching for a long black clip- 
per flying a yellow flag. 

She was pulled up on the other side of 
the street and had raised the hood, just 
as if she knew what to do with the hub- 
cap wrench which she held in her hand. 

Monte thought that he was justified in 
helping. Was n’t it all in the line of busi- 
ness? He might get her as a customer for 
his boss, might n’t he? 

“Perhaps I can fix it,” he suggested. 

She turned around and recognized him 
even before she looked across the street 
and identified his car. 
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“Oh, if you would!” Apparently she 
never doubted his ability for an instant. 

He not only would but he could. 

“A Vindix is a little complicated for the 
average American driver, is n’t it?” she 
offered shyly. 

“Not really, after you get used to ’em.” 
He gazed admiringly at the sheer beauty 
of the new car. “Gee, but this outfit is a 
peach!” 

“Would you like to drive it for a mile 
or so, just to feel it out? No one has driven 
it except myself, but I know the owner of 
another Vindix would understand just how 
to handle it.” 

She was right. Her car had never been 
manipulated with such skill. They went 
twenty miles, not because Monte pre- 
sumed on her original invitation, but be- 
cause she insisted that she was learning 
such a lot just from watching the way he 
drove. 

He thanked his lucky stars that this 
time he had on his street clothes. 

When they finally pulled up alongside 
of his own neglected chariot, Sally exam- 
ined the antique with deep interest. 

“Just where did you get your car?” she 
demanded. 

Monte flushed a little. “I got it from 
a second-hand dealer in New York.” 

“And how did that scratch get on the 
panel of the front door?” 

“T have n’t had the bus painted since I 
bought it. I don’t know how it got 
there.” 

“Well, I do! I put it there myself. A 
suit I wore several years ago had cut-metal 
buttons on it, and —” 

“Did you own this car?” 

“My father did. I thought it looked 
familiar; and when you said you bought it 
in New York I wondered if it might be our 
car. That scratch practically proves it.” 
Monte said something she didn’t quite 
catch. “What did you say?” 

“Nothing.” 























“Yes, you did.” 201 | 247 busted — quit — gone out of business.” 

“T said I’d never have it painted again,” 202|248 “Then I’m very glad I bought one while 
he admitted. 203 | 249 they were still available!” 

“Don’t be ashamed of it. I like to have 204|250 “You won’t be so glad you own an 
people like me — even young men.” 205|251 orphan car when you try to get repair 

“Even garage mechanics?” 206 | 252 parts.” 


“Especially a garage mechanic! It would 207|2s3; “An orphan?” 
be so handy to know just where to apply 208|254 “Yes; that’s what they call an auto- 
for aid in case of a breakdown.” 209|25s mobile of a make that has been discon- 

Of course she was kidding him, but she 210] 2s6 tinued.” 
was so nice about it that he could n’t help 211]257 “I see. Then it’s lucky the Vindix is 
smiling back. 212}258 a machine that practically mever wears 

She took the address and telephone 213} 2s9 out.” 
number of the garage where he worked. 214/260 Carson threw up his hands. “They all 
Sally was absolutely unscrupulous the way 215 | 261 wear out.” 
she attached men to her with bonds of 216/262 “I imagine you base your ideas entirely 
service. 217/263 on what happens to Kamco Sixes. But 

That evening she and Carson Kerry 218]264 the Vindix —” 
were going to a party together, and had 219}26s They finally went to the party in a taxi- 
their usual quarrel as to which car they 220] 26 cab. 
should take. 221|267 The very next week Sally had reason to 

“My sedan will be better,” was one of 222] 263 recall Carson’s outrageous predictions. A 
his arguments. “It may be chilly.” 223} 269 loaded truck swung into her as she was 

“If you think you'll be cold, I'll lend 224}270 turning a corner. The truck driver had 
you my fur scarf, and we can wrap up 225/271 not seen her arm signal. Probably her 
your chilblains in the robe.” 226|272 hand was too small. 

“T’d look fine, would n’t I, driving a Vin- 227|273. Anyway, the truck made something re- 
dix when everybody knows that I’m the 228|274 sembling a corrugated washboard out of 
manufacturer of the best American car 229]275 her right front fender; and when she 
made!” 230 |276 tried to start up again, the front wheel on 

“J wasn’t expecting you to drive,” 231] 277 that side got down on its knees and could 
sweetly. “I suppose a Vindix would be dif- 232] 273 n’t get up. 
ficult for you.” 233279 The nearest garage man, arriving on 

“Huh!” scornfully. “I like to ride in 234| 289 buzzard wings, shook his head in gloomy 
something that has some slight chance of 235|28: prophecy. 


being repaired in case of a breakdown.” 236|282 “The fender can probably be straight- 
“The Vindix does n’t require repairing — 237] 233 ened, but that spindle that’s broke clean 
like some cars!” 238 |284 Off is going to bother us. Nobody carries 


Carson ignored her undercuts, and came 239] 285 it in stock. I might find one at a junk 
back with what he evidently considered a 240/286 yard, but otherwise it will have to be 
knockout blow. 241|287 made from a special pattern mold at the 

“You may as well know the truth,” he 242] 28g steel mills. That’s going to cost money, 
said. “The Vindix Company has gone to 243/239 and may take months.” 





the wall!” 244/200 Sally could have cried with vexation. 
“The wall?” repeated Sally. 245/201 Still, she didn’t give up. Instead, she tel- 
“Exactly!” Carson gloated. “It’s 246/292 ephoned the garage for Monte English. 
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He was there in ten minutes. In twenty 
more he had replaced the broken spindle 
with one from his own car — it fitted per- 
fectly — and had driven her to a nearby 
fender repair man, who ironed out the 
wrinkles with a rubber hammer so that 
you could scarcely notice any damage at 
all. 

“But how will you get a new what-do- 
you-call-it for your own car?” 

“T’ll find one,” he promised. “That’s 
the advantage of being in the business.” 

“You'll let me pay for the time that 
takes, too, won’t you?” 

Monte considered. 
yes.” 

She made him promise to bring his car 
around so that she could see it as soon as 
it was repaired. 

This inspired Monte to prodigies. To 
find a new spindle proved to be out of 
the question, but he finally discovered a 
complete front axle assembly that was 
nearly the same size; and by a little in- 
genious remodeling he managed to make 
it fit well enough to do. He kept the dis- 
carded parts in case of an emergency. 

When he took his practically paintless 
ark around to the hotel where Sally was 
staying, she inspected it carefully without 
detecting what he had done. 

“T think that you’re wonderful,” she 
breathed, in such a tone that he thought 
he was pretty wonderful himself. 

“Tf you have time I wish you'd drive 
me down to the beach,” she suggested, 
with just the correct shade of wistfulness 
in her tone. “It’s fearfully hot this even- 
ing, and I can’t go there alone.” 

She could have gone with Carson Kerry, 
who was waiting for her in the hotel lobby; 
but perhaps she never thought of that. 
Young people are so careless. 

“You mean in my car?” demanded Mon- 
te incredulously. 

“Certainly. It’s a Vindix, is n’t it?” 

That was the final victory. Monte had 
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been trying to resist her, but what could 
a man do with a girl like that? 

“Why, your motor runs better than 
mine!” Sally marveled when they were on 
their way. 

“A trifle smoother, perhaps. These en- 
gines improve the longer they run. And 
this one has had excellent care.” 

Nature had never cooked up an evening 
such as that one. A full moon, the twink- 
ling necklace of Hollywood on the hills to 
the right, a warm breeze that promised all 
the impossible things in the world, a girl 
in a sleeveless orange silk dress that could 
probably be carried in a vanity case if it 
were folded up, and a perfume that will 
doubtless be illegal when Mr. Volstead gets 
around to it! 

“T’m a member of the Santa Monica 
Beach Club,” Sally offered, apropos of 
nothing particular, when they got there; 
“and it looks like a nice night to take a 
swim.” 

So they did. Sally, in a bathing suit, 
was a conflict of emotions. 

Nothing happened — nothing, that is, if 
you discount the one time that Sally was 
knocked down by a roller and Monte 
picked her up and held her tight for an 
instant while she steadied herself. During 
that second his world reeled. 

Monte made her come out after that. 
He said he was afraid it might happen 
again. He was. 

On the way home, he talked about ma- 
chinery, his modest ambitions, politics and 
agriculture. Monte’s idea was to keep the 
subject of moonlight, hillsides, springtime, 
and other things from being mentioned. 

Carson Kerry had waited only until half 
past ten for her, so he was not there when 
they got back. But he was pretty furious 
the next day, and Sally thought it just as 
well not to explain that she had not been 
alone and absolutely unprotected during 
her evening ramble. 

There was something else for them to 
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quarrel about, anyway. Sally’s aunt was 
going to be married again, back in St. 
Louis, and she wanted Sally to be present. 
Carson said he was going East himself 
shortly, and proposed that they make the 
trip in his motor. 

“My sister will go along as chaperon — 
unless, of course, we could be married be- 
fore we left.” 

Sally considered the idea. “I'd like to 
go; but I’d rather take my own car. You 
and your sister could ride in your closed 
elephant and I could drive along a few 
miles ahead of you—and wait for you 
wherever we had decided to stop for the 
night.” ; 

That phrase “wait for you” made Carson 
respond to the sting as if there had been 
dynamite under him. 

“Why, that animated junk pile of yours 
would never make it. The Vindix was 
built for European pavements. It takes a 
he car to travel across the American con- 
tinent, a car with an engine like — ” 

“T’ve read your advertising,” Sally inter- 
rupted dryly, “but I did n’t think you be- 
lieved it yourself.” 

“T’ll prove it to you,” Carson offered 
magnanimously. “If you’ll go with me, I'll 
hire a man to pilot your outfit as long as 
it will hold together; then we'll use a tow- 
rope on it the rest of the way. And may- 
be, after I’ve shown you that I’m right 
about that, you'll be willing to believe me 
on one or two other subjects.” 

“Such as?” 

“Getting married!” 

If he had n’t mentioned that word “tow- 
rope” Sally might not have let her indig- 
nation get the better of her. As it was, she 
had to substantiate her faith in the Vindix 
perambulator. So when they got through 
a rather violent conversation she had 
agreed to a proposition which she after- 
ward coldly regretted: namely, to be a 
party to a double wedding if the Vindix 
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did not arrive on its own power in St. 
Louis in time for her aunt’s ceremony. 
That was two weeks off. 

“T’ll find a driver for your car,” Carson 
offered. 

“I'll find my own driver!” Sally retort- 
ed, with an asperity certainly not becoming 
to an almost engaged girl. 

Of course she went to Monte immediate- 
ly. Quite unexpectedly he refused point- 
blank. 

“I’m just beginning to make good here. 
I’ve got to stick until I have enough saved 
to start in for myself.” 

“How much do you need?” 

“About five thousand dollars.” 

“Ill give you that much to do as I 
ask you.” 

“That would be foolish.” 

“But five thousand is nothing to me.” 

“That’s what I was afraid of.” He said 
it with bitterness in his heart. 

“Please, Monte!” She had called him 
that when the ocean had slapped her down, 
there on the beach that night, and it 
seemed scarcely worth while to correct the 
slip now. “Please! If you don’t, I’ll have 
to marry a man I don’t love.” 

“Nonsense. No girl has to do that.” 

“Yes, I do. I never go back on my word. 
Carson knows that.” 

Monte threw up his job. He knew that 
he would have to when she first asked him. 
The money angle he steadfastly refused to 
discuss. He said he would charge her for 
his time, but that was all. 

Sally reported, upon cross-examination 
by Carson, that she had hired a driver; 
but she forbore to tell him the details. 
Someway, she suspected that he would n’t 
like it. 

Carson hunted up Monte at his quar- 
ters. 

“You’re the man who is going to drive 
Miss Sally Sherwood’s car to St. Louis, are 
n’t you?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Well, I'm Mr. Kerry, of the Kamco 
Automobile Company. Perhaps you’ve 
heard of me.” 

“T have,” Monte admitted. 

Carson did not read the storm signals 
quite right, so he came directly to the 
point. 

“T’ll make it worth your while if you 
don’t arrive there until after two weeks 
from to-day. It’s merely a little matter 
of pride with me. I want to prove that an 
American car will stand up better under 
rough conditions than a foreign one. 
You’re an American yourself, so I imagine 
you’re on my side anyway; but I’m sure 
you will be when I say there will be a five- 
thousand-dollar check waiting for you at 
the other end —if you don’t get there in- 
side of fifteen days.” 

Monte was n’t letter-perfect in the lan- 
guage of melodrama, so he did not make 
any remarks about a poor man’s honor. He 
merely got .up and opened the door. 

“You won’t help?” 

“I will not! If you were n’t a lot older 
than I am, I’d save you the trouble of 
walking out!” 

That hurt. Carson Kerry did not like 
to have anyone notice that he was older 
than he pretended to be. 

“Never mind my age. Let’s see you try 
it!” 

Monte did—gently. Carson wasn’t 
hurt a bit—not physically. But the 
interview did not exactly presage a friend- 
ly rivalry between the two men. 

It also forced Carson to take other pre- 
cautions which had not occurred to him 
before the incident. He took the foreman 
of his Los Angeles service station into his 
confidence — at least partially. 

“T don’t want that car to make the trip,” 
he explained. ‘Whatever happens to it, I 
don’t want to know about; but an ingen- 
ious man like yourself ought to be able to 
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dope out something which will eventually 
cause trouble.” 

The foreman reflected. 
an orphan, ain’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

The man smiled. “All right. 
to me!” 

Monte went home at noon the day be- 
fore the start, tired out because he had 
been working all night on Sally’s car. Ev- 
erything had been done that he knew how 
to do. Mac, the garage mechanic who had 
helped, agreed to keep an eye on the car 
so that nothing unforeseen could happen. 

Just accidentally, the foreman of the 
Kamco shop dropped in at the garage that 
afternoon. He approached Mac, who was 
wiping grease off the Vindix. 

“Good bus,” opined the visiting fore- 
man. 

“You said it!” 

“Let me hear the motor, will you?” 

Mac was proud to show it off, especially 
to a visiting diplomat, so he stepped on the 
starter. 

The foreman lifted the hood and exam- 
ined the engine block critically. “They 
use an old-fashioned carburetor with an 


“The Vindix is 


Leave it 


open air intake, don’t they? But it works 
like a charm, and that’s the answer, I sup- 
pose. Shut her off now.” 


Mac was in the driver’s seat to turn off 
the ignition, so he did not see the visitor 
drop a handful of pulverized emery into 
the air intake. The dying motor sucked the 
sharp deadly particles up into the intake 
manifold, where they would lie harmless 
until the engine was started again. Then 
they would cut and score the cylinders in 
five minutes so that they would be beyond 
any repair except a slow reboring job. 

“How’d you like to work on the night 
shift over at our shop, beginning to-night?” 
the visitor asked. 

“T can’t come to-night, because — ” 

“To-night or never. Twenty-five dollars 

















bonus in addition to our regular pay, 
which is better than any other place in 
town.” 

“T’ll come. Twenty-five bucks is twenty- 
five bucks.” 

But Mac was conscientious, so he hunt- 
ed up Monte and roused him from his 
sleep to explain. Monte could not blame 
Mac. But when the latter told him that 
it was the Kamco Company he was going 
to work for, Monte sat up with an uneasy 
start. 

“Did that fellow touch the Vindix while 
he was in the shop?” 

“He only lifted the hood to look at the 
motor. I started it for him.” 

“Started it?” 

“Was n’t that O. K.?” 

“Sure! But, Mac, do this for me — 
don’t tell him you’ve seen me this after- 
noon.” 

Mac agreed, and went on about his 
business. 

Monte tried to assure himself that 
everything was all right. But he could 
n’t go to sleep again, so he finally dressed 
and went over to the garage. 

Everything seemed to be O. K. — until 
he started the motor. Then he knew! Be- 
fore he could shut it off the harm was done, 
and the engine was ruined beyond any pos- 
sible hope of repair in time to start the next 
morning. 

Monte’s first impulse was to sit down 
and cry. His next reaction was to call 
up Sally and apprise her of the disaster. 
But he stopped himself, with the receiver 
off the hook. She had implicit confidence 
in him. To tell her would shatter the slight 
hold he had on her regard. He must n’t 
worry her until the last stone had been 
turned. 

So he devoted half an hour to intense 
thought. Then he hired the rest of the 
crew of the repair shop to work overtime 
on double pay. 

By morning the motor from his own Vin- 
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dix was bolted to the engine bed of the 
roadster and was running as smoothly as if 
it had been born there. Monte, tired but 
happy, thanked his lucky stars that the 
Vindix Company had not changed the de- 
sign of that motor for nearly a decade. 

They started from the hotel about eight 
o’clock. If Carson Kerry was surprised to 
see Monte at all, he was doubtless buoyed 
up by the secret assurance of his foreman 
that the Vindix would not make a hundred 
miles before it would be a hopeless wreck. 

Sally wanted to ride in her own car for 
the get-away. But all the available space 
in the seat of the roadster was taken up 
by Monte’s baggage. There were three 
grips, and several bulky burlap-wrapped 
bundles besides. “I should think that a 
man alone would not require much lug- 
gage,” Sally observed petulantly. 

“Perhaps he’s carrying his trousseau 
with him,” suggested Carson. 

“Perhaps I am,” Monte concurred ami- 
ably. It was easy to be pleasant, knowing 
what he knew. 

The traveling equipment of the Kamco 
party was carried in long cases fitted onto 
the running boards on either side, and in 
a trunk at the rear. 

“We might transfer some of these things 
to the other car and make room that way,” 
Sally suggested. 

But that aroused a storm of protest from 
both men; quite unreasonable protest, 
Sally thought. She was especially pro- 
voked with Monte, who had never before 
opposed her in anything. 

“All right,” she finally conceded, in high 
dudgeon; “drive all by yourself if you want 
to. I won’t bother you again.” 

Carson was tremendously _ pleased. 
There is nothing like having a little friction 
in the ranks of the enemy. 

So they started out, with Sally in the 
front seat of the Kamco Sedan and the 
heavily loaded Vindix trailing behind. 

That was the relative position of the two 
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cars for the first three days out. It was 
tacitly understood that this was not a 
race — merely a sort of endurance contest, 
with the Vindix on trial. 

Toward evening of the fourth day, when 
they were about half way between Flag- 
staff and Winslow, on a particularly bad 
stretch of highway, the Vindix broke a 
bearing in a front wheel. 

As soon as she discovered that her car 
was not following, Sally made Carson turn 
around and go back. Monte had the wheel 
off and showed them the broken pieces. 

“That’s too bad,” sympathized Carson. 
“The Vindix uses a special light ball bear- 
ing, too, does n’t it?” 

“What can you do?” wailed Sally. 

“T’ll tell you what,” declared Carson. 
“We'll drive on to Winslow and send a 
man back with a bearing.” 

“Oh, will you?” Sally beamed upon 
him. ‘“That’s nice of you, Carson. You’re 
a good sport.” 

The two men looked at each other. Both 
of them knew that it would be impossible 
to find that size bearing in any shop west 
of Chicago, and maybe not there. 

The Kamco went on alone, Carson in 
justifiably good spirits, Sally slightly sub- 
dued, but none the less grateful to Carson 
for his apparently magnanimous attitude. 
Perhaps he really was a bigger man than 
she had given him credit for being. 

In Winslow, Sally went around with 
Carson to the various garages in search 
of the new bearing. As Carson had known 
beforehand, there was none to be had. 

“That’s the trouble with an orphan,” he 


remarked, with  ill-concealed triumph. 
“You can’t buy parts to fit.” 
“But what can we do?” 
“Why — nothing, I guess. We'll have 


to go on, if we’re to arrive in time for the 
wedding.” 

Sally did n’t sleep much that night. She 
was the victim of a double nightmare: the 
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idea of losing to Carson, and the thought 
of her driver all alone on that god-forsaken 
road. She had not forgiven Monte for not 
letting her ride with him; still, he was a 
human being, and it was cold and dark out 
there. Perhaps there were wolves. 

After breakfast in the morning the Vin- 
dix drove up to the hotel entrance! Monte 
looked slightly tired, and needed a shave, 
but he did not offer any explanations other 
than, “I was able to fix it up.” 

That was less mystifying to Sally than 
it was to Carson, who knew the difficulties. 
He finally arrived at the conclusion that 
Monte had managed to make a bearing out 
of Babbitt metal that would act as a make- 
shift. Well, if he had, it was bound to 
burn out again soon, if Monte attempted to 
follow at the pace Carson was going to set 
from there on. 

But Monte tooled along easily in their 
wake all that day, just out of the dust, ap- 
parently unconcerned about the perma- 
nency of his repair. 

There was something wrong with Car- 
son’s calculations somewhere. That night 
he thoughtfully planted a couple of bottles 
of his own Scotch, done up in heavy paper, 
amid the other parcels in the Vindix. Per- 
haps Monte would need a little stimulant 
if he had to stay out all night on the road 
again. He forgot to tell Monte about it, 
though. 

He did, however, mention to the sheriff 
of the next town that he had passed a man 
in a Vindix roadster who had offered to sell 
him some liquor. 

The sheriff was immensely pleased; and 
when Monte came along a little later, he 
bought the whisky himself! Good Scotch 
is hard to get so far from the coast. Mon- 
te, shrewdly guessing how the liquor came 
to be there, thought of offering to split the 
proceeds of the sale with Carson. But 
he decided to regard it as a gift without any 
strings tied to it; so he did not speak of it. 
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His reticence caused a lot of trouble to 
the Federal agents at Albuquerque, to 
whom Carson passed the tip. They de- 
tained the Vindix for about two hours 
while they vainly searched it from stem 
to stern. 

When Monte picked up the Kamco Six 


again at Santa Fe, he blandly explained 76: 


his delay by telling the exact truth about 
his fruitless arrest. Carson pretended to 
be surprised and indignant. As a matter 
of fact, he really was! He did n’t have any 
more Scotch. 

In Raton, which is high, they ran into a 
snowstorm, which changed to sleet and 
then rain as they descended the eastern 
slope toward La Junta. There they were 
warned of dangerous washouts ahead, and 
decided to lay over for weather conditions 
to improve. That suited Monte all right; 
but late in the evening he moved his car 
from the garage where he had originally 
docked, and put it in an old barn on the 
outskirts of town. 

After two days, as the rain did not let 
up, they decided to go on. Monte bought 
three sets of chains and prepared to fly, 
plow, or submerge, as emergency indicated. 

The roads were all right for a short 
stretch in Colorado; then they changed 
abruptly to clay and mud. The speed 
slowed down to ten miles an hour or less, 
with the Kamco forcing the pace. The 
heavy going was hard on Sally’s car; and 
even with the best care that Monte could 
give it, the Vindix arrived in Kansas City 
with rattling gears and a complaining chas- 
sis. 

Under ordinary conditions, Monte would 
have stayed there that night to overhaul 
the car; but time was getting short. There 
was only a day and a half left to get to St. 
Louis; and with the roads the way they 
were that would be none too long. Besides, 
the Kamco was going on through, and Sal- 
ly practically insisted that Monte follow 
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within hailing distance. 

It was dark and still raining when they 
cleared the outskirts of Kansas City. The 
roads, according to reports, were moder- 
ately good between there and Jefferson 
City; and it occurred to Monte that, if he 
should go on ahead, he could perhaps gain 
a couple of hours for mechanical revision 
somewhere along the line until the Kamco 
should catch up. The Vindix was capable 
of greater speed than the Kamco on any 
kind of decent going—a fact that was 
known to both drivers. 

Therefore, when Monte signified his in- 
tention of passing, Carson refused to yield 
the road. He could do that very effectual- 
ly, because they were then on a dirt and 
clay pike, crowned high in the middle. To 
get very far down on either side, when it 
was wet, would make a car slide into the 
ditch — chains or no chains. 

Monte hung on, about ten yards behind 
the Kamco, ready to pass at the first op- 
portunity. Finally the road widened and 
flattened a little. Monte speeded up. So 
did Carson. They traveled abreast for a 
hundred yards or so, then the road started 
to narrow again. Monte was a few feet 
ahead and he determined not to drop be- 
hind. Carson would not yield, either. The 
Vindix skidded a trifle. To correct it, 
Monte had to turn toward the top of the 
crown. Carson nearly hit him, but veered 
off automatically to the right. 

In the slippery and slimy mud, the 
wheels of the heavy sedan did not hold. 
It began to slide sideways. Carson speeded 
up in the hope of overcoming the skid, but 
it was too late. With a sickening slither, 
the Kamco slipped into the ditch. 

Carson tried to get out under his own 
power; but by the time he had rocked 
backward and forward a few minutes he 
realized that his rear wheels were simply 
digging in deeper, and he desisted. 

Monte, as soon as he discovered what 
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had happened, backed up cautiously and 
got out to help. For some reason, it did 
not occur to him that this gave him his 
much needed opportunity to go on ahead 
for his mechanical inspection. 

“Got that tow-rope you brought along 
to use on the Vindix?” he asked amiably. 

The tow-rope turned out to be a wire 
cable with a hook at either end. Monte 
hitched it on to the rear of the Vindix and 
the front axle of the Kamco. Then they 
started both motors and, on signal from 
Monte, dropped into gear simultaneously. 
There was a straining pull, during which 
the Kamco came forward about six inches. 
Then the cable snapped. 

Monte produced a length of heavy chain 
from the rear deck of the roadster, fastened 
it to the axle, and they started the cars 
once more. 

This time the Kamco yielded to persua- 
sion and was slowly being drawn from its 
mud nest, when suddenly the Vindix ceased 
to pull. The motor raced on— but un- 
availingly; and the Kamco wallowed back 
into the ditch. 

Monte thought at first that one of his 
chains had broken and the tires were slip- 
ping in the mud; but a hasty inspection 
revealed the fact that the wheels were not 
turning at all. So he shut off the motor. 
He knew what had happened. 

Sally and Carson jumped out of the 
Kamco to see what the trouble was. 

“Stripped a differential gear, did n't 
you?” asked Carson sympathetically. 

Carson could afford to be sympathetic. 
The Kamco was in a ditch, but a team 
could pull it out. The Vindix, however, 
would never move again without a new 
ring and pinion of a size and ratio not 
manufactured by any foundry in the 
United States. The two men knew this. 

“You can fix it, can’t you?” queried 
Sally anxiously, but still with a note of 
confidence in her voice. 
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“He can — just as soon as he can build 
a factory and install special machinery that 
has to be imported from France!” Carson 
assured her. “It ought not to take over 
six or eight months.” 

Something in Monte’s attitude and ex- 
pression checked the despair that rose in 
Sally’s bosom. 

“You don’t know Monte as well as I 
do,” she asserted. 

It turned out that she was right. Monte 
knocked boards off a nearby fence and laid 
them as a sort of platform under the rear 
axle of the Vindix. With that to work on, 
he opened the rear axle housing and took 
out the broken ring gear, the teeth of which 
had been chewed off nearly flush with the 
ring. 

Carson, watching from the front seat 
of the enclosed car, failed to suppress a 
laugh when he saw it. 

But the laugh lost its point when Monte 
unwrapped one of his bulky parcels and 
produced therefrom a complete differential 
assembly, which he bolted into place in the 
roadster housing without any trouble what- 
ever. 

The mystery of Monte’s baggage was a 
mystery no longer to Sally. He had 
brought along with him all the available 
spare parts that he could unfasten from 
his own car, the elder orphan sister of her 
Vindix. 

When Monte offered to take up the 
rescue work where he had left off, Sally 
objected. 

“We can’t take any chance of breaking 
the same part again,” she pointed out. 
“Besides, Carson said a while ago that any 
farmer with a team could pull us out. 
You go on and send back help from the 
first farmhouse. We'll be perfectly com- 
fortable in the closed car. It may not be 
the equal of our Vindix for speed, but at 
least the upholstery is very deep.” 

Monte sent back a team from five miles 
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farther on, and then proceeded light- 
heartedly to Jefferson City. There he 
washed the Vindix, inspected it carefully, 
and went to bed with a singing heart. 

In the morning, when he called for the 
roadster at the garage, he found that all 
of his baggage, save the suit case he had 
taken to the hotel with him, was gone! 
He had not noticed when he drove in the 
night before that it was a Kamco service 
station. 

Sally, at that moment in Carson’s car 
several miles on the way to St. Louis, was 
eagerly scanning the road ahead for signs 
of the Vindix. Carson had told her that 
Monte had left before they did. 

So the forenoon passed swiftly and hap- 
pily and they arrived in mid-afternoon at 
the home of her aunt in St. Louis. 

There, joy was superseded by anxiety. 
Monte had not checked in, although she 
was sure she had given him the address. 
Carson suggested that probably Monte had 
gone to a hotel first to clean up. Sally had 
her doubts about that; but, as soon as 
she could she went to the telephone to call 
up the principal hotels in town. 

The house ’phone was out of order! 

Sally was too upset to be daunted by 
that, however, so she slipped out the back 
way and went to the nearest drug store 
to use a pay station telephone. 

There were two booths. One was oc- 
cupied; Sally stepped into the other. Be- 
fore she could start calling up the various 
hotels which might harbor a missing Monte, 
the person in the next booth began talking. 
She could hear perfectly. 

“Hello! . . . Kamco Sales and Service? 
. . . Give me the general manager . . 
Hello, Jones. This is Mr. Kerry talking, 
Carson Kerry. . . . Never mind the polite 
patter, Jones. Here’s a rush order. There’s 
a Vindix roadster on the highway some- 
where between here and Jefferson City. . . 
Do you get that? . . . Well, it’s headed 
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987 this way, and I don’t want it to arrive. 
oss Understand? Send out every car you can 
939 get hold of —trucks, tractors, anything 
990 that will move, with instructions to block 
oo1 the way. They can’t miss the Vindix. 
992 You know what a funny-shaped radiator 
993 it has. Don’t use any violence, unless ab- 
904 solutely necessary. That’s all. Get go- 
99s ing.” 

996 Sally almost stopped breathing for fear 
907 Carson would discover her; but when he 
998 passed the booth he did not even glance in 
999 that direction. 

io As soon as he had left the store, she 
1oo1slipped out and cautiously watched him 
1002 walk down the street toward her aunt’s 
1003 house. 

1004 =A few blocks away, in the opposite di- 
ioos rection, was the garage where Carson had 
1006 put the Kamco Sedan. Sally raced over 
1007 there. The car was on the washrack, but 
1008 She ordered it off. 

i009 “I’ve got to use it for perhaps an hour,” 
io1oShe explained. 

io11 Between St. Charles and Wentzville, she 
1012found Monte. The Vindix was in the 
ioi3ditch beside the road and Monte was sit- 
1014ting on the running board, his head in his 
1oishands, oblivious to her approach. The 
1016 fenders of the Vindix were bent all out of 
1017Shape and the entire front axle was sag- 
1018 ging. 

i019 ©“‘What’s the matter?” 

1020 Monte looked up. He was not even much 
1021 Surprised to see her. 

1022 ~“‘Axle’s broke. A truck hit me.” He 
1023made a gesture of absolute despair. 

1024 ©6“Can’t it be fixed?” 

102s “No chance. Not in time.” 

1026 “Have n’t you got an extra one with 
1027 you?” 

1o28 “I had one; but all my parts and tools 
1029 were stolen last night.” 

1030 “Oh!” The extent of the calamity 


1031 finally struck Sally with its full force. 
1032 “Then we’re cooked?” 


















“Ves,” 
“We could tow it into St. Louis.” 
“Your agreement was to get it there ioss 


1033 
1034 


under its own power.” 1036 

“That’s so.” She sat down beside him. 1037 
There did n’t seem to be any hope. 1038 

“I’m sorry I failed you. No man ought 1039 
ever to fail the girl he—” Monte 1040 
paused, aghast at what he had nearly said. 1041 

Sally waited for him to go on. Then 1042 
she helped him. “Monte, am I that girl 1043 
so far as you’re concerned?” 1044 

“You know you are. There is n’t any 1045 
particular point in denying it now. Yes- 1046 
terday, I would have had to deny it, be- 1047 
cause I’m a poor man and you are a rich 1048 
girl. But, since there’s no hope, I’m not 1049 
ashamed to say that if I ever marry any- 10s0 
one else it will be because I’ve lost my 10s: 
memory!” 1052 

Sally was accustomed to declarations of 1053 
love, but this one was unique in her ex- 1054 
perience. No one before had ever tried 1055 
to phrase devotion and tenderness with 1056 
lips that were grimy with grease, or had 10s7 
expressed unspeakable desire with eyes 105s 
ringed with dried mud. 1059 

But she thrilled to it more than to any 1060 
speech she had ever heard. She took his 1061 
hand — it was dirty — and held it an in- 1062 
stant between her own two. “If — oh, I 1063 
wish — Come on, let’s go!” 1064 

Monte hesitated. “I guess I'll stick 106s 
with the car. Probably somebody will 1066 
come along who will tow it into St. Louis.” 1067 

“T’ll tow it in now with Mr. Kerry’s car.” 1068 

Monte scowled. 1069 

“His tow-rope is broken anyway; and 1070 
mine was stolen.” 1071 

“Perhaps he bought a new one. Look 1072 
in the tool box.” 1073 

Monte did. He lifted the lid of one of 1074 
the long running-board compartments. 107s 


Then he stood there, speechless and im- 1076 
1077 
1078 


movable. 
“What’s the matter?” 
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“Come here. Look!” 
In the box were Monte’s burlapped 
1081 packages! 


1079 
1080 


1082 They worked like mad, Sally helping 
1083 with every ounce of strength she did n’t 
io84know she possessed. When the job was 
ioss finished her clothes were a wreck, and she 
1086 had jammed one finger so badly that if he 
1087 had n’t kissed it she could n’t have stood 
ioss the pain. 

1os9 But in two hours they were under way 
1o90 again, the most dilapidated motorists on 
io91the entire transcontinental highway — and 
1o92the happiest. The Kamco Six they left 
1093 just where she stood. 

1094 “They’ve got to catch us in the next 
io9s thirty minutes,” observed Monte. “By 
1096 that time it will be dark, and your friend’s 
1097 piratical agents won’t be able to spot us.” 
1098 “You don’t think they will try anything 
1099more, do you?” 

1100 “I not only think it, I’m sure of it; and 
1101 here it comes!” 

1102 There was a crossroad just ahead. On 
1103 each side of it was a touring car, approach- 
110¢ing the intersection. They were idling 
i11osalong, but as the Vindix approached at 
1106 high speed they suddenly accelerated. 

1107 “Hang on!” Monte opened the throttle 
1108 Wide. “This is the only way.” 

1109 The Vindix roadster shot across between 
1110 the other two cars, coming head on. The 
1111 left-hand one grazed the rear fender. 

1112 There was smashing of glass as the two 
1113 vehicles behind them struck each other. 
114 “I hope they’ve got a first-aid kit along,” 
111sSaid Monte grimly. 

1116 The wedding march was just beginning 
1117 when they arrived. 

i118 But it stopped. The entrance of two 
1119 guests in such a disheveled condition would 
1120Stop a wedding ceremony in almost any 
1121 Stage of its progress. 

1122 “You know what Pershing said at the 
1123tomb of Lafayette,” announced Sally to 
1124Carson Kerry. 
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“Why, Sally, what has happened to 112s | 


you?” demanded that gentleman. 1126 
“Me and my little boy friend here have 1127 
just brung in the good ship Vindix. Are 1128 
we in time for the wedding? If not, we'll 1129 
start one of our own.” 1130 
“Sally! You would n’t marry a me- 1131 
chanic?” 1132 
“I would n’t marry a man who was n’t 1133 
one. It’s going to take one to keep our 1134 
car on the road for the next few years, as 1135 
spare parts get scarcer and scarcer.” 1136 
Carson regarded Monte with an apprais- 1137 
ing eye. “I am sure that Mr. English is 1138 
not the sort of man who would propose 1139 
marriage to a woman of tremendous 1140 
wealth, knowing that he is poor himself.” 1141 
“You're right, Mr. Kerry,” declared 1142 
Monte huskily. 1143 
“Of course you’re right, Mr. Kerry,” 1144 





1i4smimicked Sally. “Monte has n't, and 
1146never would propose marriage to me; but 
1147both of you have forgotten that this is 
1148leap year. Our two orphan cars are so 
1149 thoroughly married already that it would 
11850 be hopeless to try to sort them out; so 
i1s1 we’ve just got to live together in order to 
1152 keep alive the traditions of the best orphan 
1183 automobile ever made. You know just as 
1154 well as I do that any man who could bring 
11ssan orphan Vindix over the road from Los 
1156 Angeles to St. Louis won’t have any trouble 
11s70vercoming the minor obstacles of life 
11s8—— even including the management of an 
11s90rphan woman such as me. Monte, will 
1160 you let me be your spare tire forever and 
1161 ever, amen?” 

1162 An hour later, Monte consented. By 
1163that time, everybody was arguing on Sally’s 
1164Side, if only for the sake of peace. 


The Analysis 4y John Gallishaw 


Those readers who examined my analysis 
of Mr. John Galsworthy’s story in the No- 
vember issue of THE WRITER may remember 
that I said that “all short-story writers are 
forced to agree that the only possible ma- 
terials at the writer’s disposal are setting, 
characterization, and incidents so arranged as 
to make a pattern or plot.” They may also 
remember that in that same analysis I took 
my point of departure from the admission by 
writers and critics that certain broad rules 
exist in regard to the arrangement of inci- 
dents into a pattern or plot. This pattern will 
grow and take shape, incident by incident, 
until the three major divisions of Beginning, 
Body, and Ending are apparent. It is in the 
interpretation of the terms Beginning, Body, 
and Ending that confusion is likely to arise. 
The Beginning does not mean always merely 
the first few paragraphs; it includes that por- 
tion of the story which sets forth the situation 


confronting the main character and such ex- 
planatory matter of setting and characteriza- 
tion as may lend plausibility and interest to 
that situation. A good situation is one which 
marks a great crisis in the life of the main 
character, with much depending upon the 
outcome, and which demands instant action 
from the character. It is interesting in pro- 
portion to its importance. Its primary purpose 
is to show that something is to be accom- 
plished by the main character, involving the 
possibility of conflict, with some force or 
forces. In the October number I discussed a 
story illustrating an author’s use of these 
different forces. 

The Ending is concerned with showing the 
conclusive act by which the main character 
(or some force set in motion by the main 
character) meets the situation set forth in the 
Beginning. In addition, it extracts whatever 
significance the writer wishes to convey to the 
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reader. Its primary intent is to show to the 
reader the result of the conflict. 

The Body of the story is the story-proper. 
It shows the character in a series of en- 
counters. It is these encounters which are the 
source of story-interest. Suspense is attained 
by uncertainty as to the outcome of these 
encounters. In the Body of the story, the 
primary intent is to show Conflict of which 
the outcome is in suspense. 

In Mr. Adams’s story, SPARE PARTS, the 
three major divisions are very clearly defined. 

The Situation and its explanatory matter 
(the Beginning) occupy lines 1 to 473. There 
is a definite narrative question: “Can Monte 
English succeed in driving an orphan car 
from Los Angeles to St. Louis in two weeks 
under its own power, thereby winning the 
girl?” 

The Ending occupies lines 1116 to 1164. It 
contains the answer to this narrative ques- 
tion. It is: “Yes,” lines 1162 to 1164. The 
significance extracted by the author is that 
“any man who could bring an orphan Vindix 
over the road from Los Angeles to St. Louis 
won’t have any trouble overcoming the minor 
obstacles of life.” Lines 1154 to 1157. 

The Body of the story occupies lines 474 
to 1115. 

In my work with students I have found 
that at certain stages of their progress they 
come to a kind of impasse. Settings they can 
write after very little training; characteriza- 
tion they learn more slowly, yet with the 
knowledge always before them that it can be 
learned through properly directed observa- 
tion; the arrangement of incidents, which is 
really the most mechanical, they seem to find 
very difficult. It is almost as if they had inhi- 
bitions. In two respects they seem to need 
special help. The first is in that portion of 
the story which we have agreed to call the 
Beginning: the second is in that portion of 
the story which we had agreed to call the 
Ending. A solution of both these kinds of diffi- 
culties I shall point out through an examina- 
tion of Mr. Adams’s story. 

It will, I hope, prove encouraging to writers 
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to know that in general, the faults which 
creep into their work are the natural outcome 
of definite progress which they have made. 
In graduating from one set of difficulties they 
have reached a point where a new set of dif- 
ficulties arises. It is exactly as if a man who 
after striving for a long time to jump a three- 
foot hurdle, at last succeeds, easily and con- 
sistently, only to find that he has a harder 
problem in learning to jump a hurdle five 
feet high. Instead of being discouraged, he 
should be encouraged by his former success 
and spurred to redoubled efforts. 

The writers who have difficulties with the 
Beginnings of their stories have made one 
step forward at least; they realize that stories 
do have Beginnings. The hurdle over which 
they cannot jump is their own failure to 
realize that there are two main types of Be- 
ginning. The two Beginnings have the same 
purpose: to set forth the Situation confront- 
ing the main character and the explanatory 
matter necessary to the reader’s understanding 
of that situation. In the first type of Begin- 
ning, in which the situation is important in 
itself, the explanatory matter can come after 
the situation has been shown; such a Be- 
ginning is the type used by Mr. Galsworthy 
in THE MUMMY. In the second type, in 
which the situation is important because of 
its involvements, the explanatory matter must 
come before the Situation. Such a Beginning 
is the type used by Mr. Pelley in THE 
FACE IN THE WINDOW. This is also the 
type used by Mr. Adams. 

In the first type (the naturally Big Situa- 
tion) there is not so much explanatory mat- 
ter necessary as in the second type; the situ- 
ation speaks for itself. In the second type 
(the artificially contrived situation which 
shows the main character called upon to ac- 
complish some feat despite the opposition of 
a force or forces) there is naturally a good 
deal of explanatory matter needed for both 
plausibility and interest. The writer, know- 
ing either instinctively or from hard-earned 
experience that the real interest of a story 
comes with the opposing forces, tries to reach 
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that point in his story at the earliest possible 
moment by compressing his explanatory mat- 
ter into a summary. No other method of 
deadening interest begins to compare in ef- 
fectiveness with summary. Yet the writer in 
his instinctive desire to improve his work was 
essentially sound. He fell into the pit because 
his deductions were faulty. Here, if ever, is a 
case where if the mountain won’t come to 
Mohammed, Mohammed must go to the 
mountain. Instead of taking the life out of 
the Beginning of his story, so that the reader 
may reach the clash in the Body of the story, 
he should add life to the Beginning by caus- 
ing it to contain clash. 

That is to say, he should, in presenting the 
explanatory matter, add to the interest of curi- 
osity the interest of clash. An examination of 
Mr. Adams’s story will show that his explana- 
tory matter necessary to an understanding of 
the main situation takes up lines 1 to 473. 
It is this: Monte English, the hero, a young 
Easterner who has just brought a foreign 
“orphan” car — a Vindix — across the conti- 
nent to Los Angeles, there meets and falls in 
love with the heroine, Sally, whose dead 
father once owned the car. Sally has just 
bought a new Vindix against the advice of 
her “almost guardian” Carson Kerry, agent 
for Kamco Six, an American car. It becomes 
clear that Monte and Sally are in love, Monte 
resisting because he is too poor to consider 
marriage. Kerry and Sally quarrel. It de- 
velops that Sally’s aunt is to be married in 
St. Louis and wants Sally there. Kerry sug- 
gests that Sally marry him and that they go 
East together. The quarrel culminates in a 
wager that if the Vindix cannot be piloted to 
St. Louis under its own power in time for 
the wedding of Sally’s aunt, Sally will marry 
Carson Kerry. Although Kerry suggests that 
he find a mechanic, Sally insists upon being 
allowed to make her own selection: Monte. 
That is the situation. Up to this point, the 
story is all Beginning. 

For 473 lines, then, the reader must be 
held by the writer before he comes to the 
main situation of the story and its central 
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narrative question: “Can Monte English suc- 
ceed in driving an orphan Vindix from Los 
Angeles to St. Louis in two weeks under its 
own power, thereby winning the girl?” 

Although to the inexperienced writer this 
would be a hurdle very high indeed, to Mr. 
Adams it presents no difficulties because he 
has learned the most important lesson of the 
craftsman: to treat his material pictorially, 
not panoramically. As I explained in my 
comment on Mr. John Galsworthy’s story, 
with the panoramic method the author 
merely says that certain episodes happened; 
st is the method of the historian. With the pic- 
torial method, the episodes are shown hap- 
pening, the author interposing such explana- 
tory comments as he may think necessary. 
With the panoramic method we are told that 
a character has encountered some force. With 
the pictorial method we see him in the 
process of such an encounter. For purposes 
of clarification we need certain definitive 
words. Throughout this series of discussions 
of “cases” I shall employ three special “trade 
terms.” They are “incident,” “episode,” and 
“scene.” 

An incident is a simple act involving only 
one person; for example, a man glances at a 
car. On line 161, “He gazed admiringly at the 
sheer beauty of the new car,” is an incident. 

An episode shows a person meeting a force, 
without clash. From line 117 to 134, where 
Monte encounters Sally, is an episode. 

A scene shows a person meeting a force, 
and the subsequent clash. From line 1 to 57 
is a scene. Sally encounters Kerry; there is a 
clash. 

A series of incidents (as I employ the 
word) would never result in a scene, although 
they might result in an episode. One thing is 
noticeable in the work of Mr. Adams. No 
matter whether he is employing an incident, 
an episode, or a scene, he dramatizes them 
by rendering them pictorially. Always the 
story is unfolding itself before the eyes of 
the reader. 

Lines 58 to 134 are three episodes. There 
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are, in addition, seven scenes, each with the 
complete four steps: 

Step 1 showing the situation confronting 

the character 

Step 2 showing the character at the mo- 

ment of meeting the force 

Step 3 showing the character clashing with 

the force 

Step 4 showing the result of that clash. 
Lines 1 - 57. 

Step 1 and Step 2, lines 1-7; Step 3, 
lines 8 - 38; Step 4, lines 40 - 57. 

Lines 135 - 217. 

Step 1, lines 135-149; Step 2, lines 
151-153; Step 3, lines 154-212; Step 4, 
lines 213 - 217. 

Lines 218 - 266. 

Step 1 and Step 2, lines 218-221; Step 

3, lines 222 - 264; Step 4, lines 265 - 266. 
Lines 267 - 319. 

Step 1, lines 267-292; Step 2, lines 
293 - 300; Step 3, lines 301-311; Step 4, 
lines 312 - 319. 

Lines 320 - 385. 

Step 1, lines 320-362; Step 2, lines 
363 - 364; Step 3, lines 365-370; Step 4, 
lines 371 - 385. 

Lines 386 - 431. 

Step 1, lines 386-389; Step 2, lines 
390 - 392; Step 3, lines 393 - 423; Step 4, 
lines 424 - 431. 

Lines 431 - 473. 

Step 1, lines 431-440; Step 2, lines 
441 - 442; Step 3, lines 442 - 463; Step 4, 
lines 464 - 473. 

Thus in three episodes and seven scenes, 
all contributing to an understanding of the 
main situation confronting the chief charac- 
ter or actor, Mr. Adams has succeeded in 
dramatizing his explanatory matter. 

An examination of the first 473 lines of 
SPARE PARTS will repay the aspiring writer 
who has difficulty in making his Beginnings 
move swiftly. The important thing to remem- 
ber is that the reader is interested in “seeing 
something happening.” At the end of each 
encounter there must have been a certain prog- 
ress made, a certain crisis reached, a certain 
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amount of explanation given which will 
enlighten all that comes afterward. In the Be- 
ginning of the story, these crises will be di- 
rected toward increasing the possibility of 
conflict. , 

In the Body of the Story, on the other 
hand, the crises which are the result of each 
encounter are directed to a different end; the 
causing of a feeling of suspense — of hope or 
fear regarding a still uncertain outcome. 

The adroit writer can arrange these crises 
so that they alternate. In that way, the read- 
er’s interest is sustained; a sort of breathless- 
ness seizes him; he is forever asking him- 
self: “Now what will the hero do when he 
encounters that obstacle?” 

The more numerous the obstacles, and the 
more difficult they are, the more sustained is 
this interest of breathlessness. In selecting 
and arranging these obstacles, the ingenuity 
of the writer is taxed. The problem is again 
one of craftsmanship. Experience comes to 
the writer’s aid. The established writer is 
identified by his knowledge of one simple rule 
in selecting conditions or obstacles. It is this: 
“The ideal condition or obstacle or situation 
is the one from which there appears to be no 
solution but disaster.” 

Because Mr. Adams is an experienced 
writer, an examination of his story from the 
point of view of the arrangement and selec- 
tion of his crises is very illuminating. First, 
note the flawless alternation of the further- 
ance and hindrance to the main narrative 
question: “Can Monte English get the Vindix 
across to St. Louis from Los Angeles in two 
weeks under its own power, incidentally win- 
ning the girl?” Every obstacle is a Hin- 
drance; every successful overcoming of an ob- 
stacle is a Furtherance. 


Kerry tries to bribe Monte Hindrance Lines 487-498 
Monte evicts Kerry Furtherance Lines 512-515 
Monte, on the night be- 
fore the start, discovers 
that the motor of the Vin- 
dix is ruined. H 
Monte substitutes motor 
of own car. F 
Slight friction arises be- 


Lines 598-603 


Lines 613-623 
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tween Monte and Sally 
because so much baggage 
in his car prevents her 
riding with him. 

For four days to Flagstaff 
all goes well. 

Vindix breaks front-wheel 
bearing —impossible to 
replace, Kerry says. 

Next morning Monte 
overtakes others; prob- 
ably a temporary Babbitt 
bearing, Kerry says. 
Kerry plants liquor in 
Monte’s car; notifies 
Sheriff. 

Sheriff buys liquor. 

Rain and washouts delay- 
ing party and_ limiting 
time force Monte to put 
extra strain on Vindix, re- 
quiring overhauling. 
Monte, who has speedy 
car, decides to push ahead 
and, while waiting for 
others, to overhaul car. 
While Monte is magnani- 
mously helping his rival 
out of a predicament, he 
strips the differential gear 
of the Vindix. Kerry 
gloats. 

Monte fixes gear with 
spare parts from his own 
old Vindix, which have 
formed the luggage which 
caused the friction be- 
tween him and Sally. 

At Kamco garage, Kerry 
arranges for stealing of 
the balance of spare parts 
and arranges with his sub- 
ordinates to smash up 
Vindix. 

Sally (a force set in mo- 


to winning girl 
Lines 655-657 


Lines 664-668 


Lines 669-672 


Lines 717-721 


Lines 735-747 
Lines 748-751 


Lines 789-793 


Lines 808-815 


Lines 883-884 


Lines 922-927 


Lines 945-995 
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tion by the main charac- 
ter) sets out to the rescue 
in car owned by Kerry. Lines 1007-1010 
A truck crashes into Vin- 
dix, ruining it; repair 
parts are gone. Lines 1022-1023 
Monte discovers stolen 
parts in Kerry’s car; to- 
gether he and Sally re- 
pair Vindix. Lines 1080-1081 
Two cars sent by Kerry 
attempt another wreck. Lines 1105-1106 
Monte, by skilful driving, 
avoids collision, causing 
opponents to crash, and 
arrives with Sally in time 
for the wedding. F Lines 1107-1124 

The problem is solved. Yes, he can get the 
Vindix across to St. Louis in two weeks. 
There are some loose ends still to be taken 
up — can he win the girl? 

Kerry protests at marriage 
to Monte. H_ Lines 1131-1132 
Sally (a favorable force) 
insists that she will marry 
him. F Lines 1133-1136 
Monte protests (inner 
conflicting force) at in- 
equality of fortunes. H_ Lines 1142-1143 

Sally sweeps opposition aside by saying she 
needs him. After argument, he agrees. Yes, 
he will win the girl. 

But interesting as this arrangement is, the 
most interesting and helpful lesson which the 
aspiring writer can learn is the one which Mr. 
Adams has so well mastered. Every situation 
which the hero is called upon to meet is made 
to appear to the reader to present an insuper- 
able obstacle. The outcome is always in sus- 
pense. For that reason alone, this story will 
repay a thorough analysis. 














Next month Mr. Gallishaw will analyze a remarkable story which 
appeared originally in the Atlantic Monthly. It is 
THE CLEAREST VOICE 


by 
MARGARET SHERWOOD 
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An Editor’s Heart-to-Heart Talk 
with Writers 


By Tuomas L. Masson 


N AN age where mediocrity would be a dis- 

tinction if it were not so nearly universal, 
the art of writing is almost swallowed up by 
the spirit of commercialism — but not alto- 
gether. From the constant flood of writing 
flowing over the rapids of typography, there 
are to be discerned pure currents. This is a 
great period in history, and the end is not 
yet. We overlook its wonders too much in the 
hideous fascination of its atrocities. 

Not a week goes by that in reading manu- 
scripts for the Saturday Evening Post I don’t 
get a letter from some would-be contributor, 
the burden of whose plaint is: “I need the 
money.” Merit is considered a minor matter. 

The hopeless unintelligence of this attitude 
is not, however, confined to unsuccessful 
writers, or amateurs. Many who have gained 
success and prominence complain constantly 
about money. They are always asking for 
more, rebellious because they are not paid 
enough — as they think. 

A first-class writer is always a good busi- 
ness man. What, then, is the distinction I 
make between those who are always asking 
for more, and those who are getting more? 
This: The first-class writer before he thinks 
of money, works to produce something he 
knows is the best he can do and will serve his 
audience. He does this for the love of doing 
it. After he does it, he gets the best rate he 
can. 

The second- and third-class writers are 
always looking outside, not inside. They think 
of money first, and the work afterward. They 
will write anything for money. They have no 
convictions that are not for sale. In many 
cases they have the money spent before the 
work is finished. Now a writer may always 
be hard up, and yet be a first-class writer. I 


have known writers to be so hard up as to be 
desperate; yet they would not do any work 
they themselves did not like. I have in mind 
such a writer at the present moment —a 
woman. 

I know writers who deliberately refuse to 
write for money. I asked one of the best of 
them, recently, why he did not play golf. He 
said: “If I play, I should lower my standard.” 
He added: “Besides, walking is so much 
better, so inexpensive.” This man and his 
wife have walked over the country — free 
people. He makes a moderate living. In his 
own field he is the best. When any one has 
talent and develops it, the demand for what 
he can do is created in proportion to his de- 
velopment. We are so closely interwoven that 
we cannot go through any process of de- 
velopment without some one discovering it. 
One often has to wait; but the end is certain. 

Some years ago I took dinner with a woman 
whose conversation was full of character 
drawing. I said to her: “You can write 
stories.” She flouted the idea. Yet within a 
few months, at my further suggestion, she 
sold her stories to leading magazines. Her 
latent gift needed only to be uncovered. My 
meeting with her was accidental; but some 
one else would have done it. This kind of 
thing happens repeatedly with all editors. 

We do not originate. We receive, ponder, 
work, and release. A gift might be defined as 
a bent in one direction. One likes to do one 
thing above all others. The intensity of the 
desire measures the self-control and disci- 
pline necessary to develop the technic. Years! 
I trained myself to write editorials, acquiring 
books of reference and other equipment. 
When my intensive work was completed, I 
received a letter from a leading newspaper 
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owner suggesting the work. All writers have 
this experience. It is self-development and 
study that count, not hawking. Rann Ken- 
nedy, author of “The Servant in the House,” 
told me he wrote his play and made no effort 
to sell it. At the club a few nights after he 
had finished it some one came up and asked 
him if he had ever written a play. Yes. Had 
he tried to place it? No. Later Bernard Shaw 
called and the play was produced. Emerson’s 
mouse-trap is correct psychology, but be sure 
of the mouse-trap. 

By this rule I have seen many writers come 
up and command high prices; then I have 
seen them decline because, at the height of 
their reputations, they have forgotten the 
rule. Expenses have increased, and they have 
sold themselves out. One writer I now have 
in mind sold his stories for $1,500 each. Not 
satisfied, he made a contract at $2,000 each. 
He sold seven or eight stories at this rate and 
since then his work has steadily declined. 
Money gets you if you don’t watch out. A 
new writer should examine himself and ask: 
“What can I produce that will benefit 
others?” There is no difference between writ- 
ing and other productions. It is all based on 
common honesty. 

You can frequently make temporary money 
by forcing. In the long run this is destructive. 

Every writer should get as much as he can 
for his work. That is not only business; it is 
art. But writing, like anything else, if success- 
ful, is based on service. From observation, I 
should say that fully nine-tenths of all the 
advice given to writers by so-called experts 
(schools, etc.) is viciously wrong. These ex- 
perts tell a writer how he can make money 
by writing, instead of telling him how to write 
first and letting the money come afterward. 
Some of the best writing has come through 
starving. 

Today as never before the best writing is 
based on integrity. As in all other fields there 
ig among writers a fringe of charlatanism — 
pretenders who trade on their personalities, 
who pose as intellectuals or artists. Many of 
these men are literary parasites, word pander- 
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ers, and New York is their stamping ground. 
Also, new writers are constantly coming up 
who learn the trick of writing superficially 
about sex and acquire fictitious reputations. 
Many of them, just as get-rich-quick men do 
in other fields, achieve a momentary success, 
and as the clackers themselves have to make 
a living they boost these fly-by-nighters. 

There never can be objection to the honest 
building up of a reputation by hard work and 
good service; but I believe the time is rapidly 
approaching when newspaper proprietors and 
publishers generally will get tired of hiring 
men whose chief occupation is log-rolling, 
café gossip, and the playing up of their own 
personalities and affairs. The public wants 
truth, not press-agent persiflage. These men 
who pose as intellectuals are often more inno- 
cent than they seem. Among them the child- 
mind is in evidence strongly. Their infantile 
conceit obscures what natural intelligence 
they may have started out with. 

It is these glittering, ephemeral reputa- 
tions that attract the attenion of so many 
amateurs throughout the country who are try- 
ing to find an easy way to “break into” litera- 
ture. These are the men and women who 
write to me and other editors and say: “I 
need the money.” 

The lowest form of writing is the critical 
(generally the least paid) and the lowest form 
of intelligence is the critic’s, among writers. 
The reason is plain. When you criticise an- 
other man’s work you at once assume that 
your own position is static; otherwise you 
would not criticise, for you would then be 
forced to say: “Tomorrow I may think dif- 
ferently; therefore I cannot now say that 
this man is wrong.” 

The fact that the critic invariably overlooks 
this antinomy is evidence of his limited in- 
telligence. 

From time immemorial, efforts have been 
made to create a standard of literature, and 
the creations have all vanished. There can be 
no real standard. At one time Shakspere was 
denounced by the critics, so all great writers. 

During the war a woman brought me a 
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poem for my opinion. I told her it was poor. 
Yet it was one of the songs sung by the 
Canadian army. I was right about the technic, 
but not about the spirit. 

The only writing worth while is the writing 
that conveys ideas. That is true of all forms. 
Think of the interminable stupidities written 
during the past ten years about the writing of 
short-stories! Yet if any one could devise a 
rule for writing one, it would be useless after 
that one was written. A short-story writer 
with a gift and hard work will succeed in 
spite of the schools he enters or the courses 
he takes. These, however, are all handicaps, 
for the reason that the very success of a 
writer depends upon his utter independence — 
his reliance on himself. The few really great 
short-story writers have spent years in learn- 
ing how to present an idea. They have worked 
and worked to develop their gift. That is all 
there is to short-story writing, or any other 
kind. 

I have given a great many ideas for short- 
stories to others. When they ask me how to 
write the story I reply: “As if an editor had 
given you an assignment.” The pains taken 
by editors in all the magazine offices I know 
to find new story writers is unbelievable. Edi- 
tors are always on the scent. A new story by 
a new writer will turn a group of hard-boiled 
editors into song-birds. 

People do not want opinions. Take all of 
the opinions expressed by all of the editors 
of papers like the New Republic ever since 
they started, and you could boil them down 
to what is left of a dew-drop after exposure 
to a Pittsburgh smelting furnace. People do 
not want clever stupidities — nor indecencies. 
In the long run they do not want writing 
short of the best the writer can turn out; and 
they can generally sense what is not the best. 
Insincerity shouts from the roofs. People do 
want ideas, accurate information which the 
writer has dug for, out of himself maybe, out 
of somebody or somewhere. They do not want 
raw facts, because as a rule a raw fact is a 
falsity. For instance, a treasurer’s report is a 
falsity, and has been properly satirized by my 
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friend Robert Benchley. A bookkeeper can 
tell you all the facts about his particular cor- 
poration — liabilities and assets, profits and 
losses — and disclose nothing. An intelligence 
test is thus a very low form of intelligence — 
almost as low as a banker’s report or some 
book reviews. It discloses nothing of the per- 
son tested, except that he may be incompe- 
tent in useless particulars. Indeed, it inter- 
feres by so much with the whole process of 
disclosure. The public wants not only ac- 
curacy, but the kind of accuracy that comes 
from things unseen. They may often be led 
away by sentimentalism. They are. But true 
sentiment governs permanently. 

An idea is an assembling of such material 
facts as may be necessary, in order to disclose 
a section of permanent Truth. An idea is news 
about truth. When Pilate contemptuously 
asked Christ: “What is Truth?” Christ, ap- 
parently, made no answer, thereby convey- 
ing by His very silence an idea that could not 
be conveyed in any other way. 

We cannot get at any section of truth 
without working it out in our own experience. 
That is why writing is so difficult. I know 
men who, almost from birth, have drawn pic- 
tures. I cannot draw pictures, but I see them. 
All my life I have supplied ideas to artists. 
They cannot spell. I cannot draw. There is 
no accounting for these bents and defects. 

Also, there is a great deal of perverse per- 
sonal testimony floating about. I know men 
who write atrocious poetry and read it 
aloud — successful business men. Each one of 
us no doubt deplores a friend like that. The 
Governor of Massachusetts is one of them. 
He wrote some lines about Calvin Coolidge 
that I still shudder at. These men — pre- 
sumably — are otherwise intelligent, even if 
they are Governors. We all know people who 
say: “I see something funny in everything; I 
just cannot help it.” God help them, then! 

But the real writers, the really gifted folk, 
are silent; not on parade. Also, as intimated, 
they are the best business people. It is often 
bad business to make too much money. Your 
character must develop in proportion to the 
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overplus, or you are lost. Writers rapidly de- 
generate when they get more than they are 
worth. The best of them have their needs 
supplied in exact proportion to their progress. 
They see the world large and small. They see 
it whole. 

To sum up:— 

Without a gift for writing, no one should 
write. 

With a gift, one should keep practising un- 
til he learns how to write in such a way that 
he does n’t know how he is writing when he is 
creating. This takes years of wholesome dis- 
cipline. The writer should study and work 
constantly to perfect himself in the particu- 
lar form he has chosen. 

If this form is something quite different 
from anything else in style at the time, he 
should not let this make the slightest differ- 
ence. 

When he has done something he is satis- 
fied with, he should make reasonable efforts 
to sell it. He should not write for any editor, 
only for his audience, but he should listen 
carefully to what editors tell him about his 
work, They may not always be right; but 
they are in a position to be right oftener than 
any one else. There are exceptions. When a 
would-be contributor writes: ““My family and 
friends all tell me this is one of the best 
things they ever read,” he is doomed from the 
start. For such a writer there is no hope. 

The right kind of an editor is conducting 





his paper not for the next six months but for 
the next six centuries (He likes to think so). 
He is willing to take temporary defeats for 
permanent principles. The right kind of editor 
is the right kind of business man. He does not 
fool himself with the idea that the people 
want something which is below what he 
wishes to give them. He creates his audience 
mentally, and then serves them. He makes 
them intelligent first, and then discovers — 
quite possibly to his amazement — that they 
are really intelligent. 

Think this over: When a human being is 
interested, in that respect he is always intelli- 
gent. The right kind of editor knows this, and 
does not mould his wares on indecency, for 
he knows that the editor who panders to in- 
decency has to keep changing his audience all 
the time. 

There is no idea so profound that it cannot 
be made intelligible to the mass of people. 

And so a writer who is honest with himself 
and wishes to produce something which will 
be of benefit to others does what the editor 
does: he creates his audience. This in itself 
gives him an enormous stimulus, because he 
gets close to his readers, he learns to love 
them. And when he goes to the right kind of 
editor, who points out to him how his work 
can be improved, he listens and learns. 

Then he drives his bargain; but not 
before. 


Talks on Practical Authorship 


By RicHARD BowLAND KIMBALL 


XIII — The Preparation of Manuscripts — Editors — Publishers — 
Literary Agents 


T WOULD seem that anybody would know 

how to prepare a manuscript, but so many 
persons ask me about this that a few words 
may be said. 

Type your manuscripts on good paper, 
ordinary typewriting size, neither too thick 


nor too thin, with a black ribbon that is n’t 
dim, and double-space the manuscript. Put 
your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page, or if you have a title 
page put your name and address on that. 
Some writers put their name and address on 
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every page for fear the first page may be 
lost, but this is not necessary. It is well to 
have a title page, but this also is not nec- 
essary. The advantage of the title page is 
that you can renew it easily and thus freshen 
up the looks of the manuscript. This also is 
the reason for enclosing manuscripts, as some 
do, in a cover. 

The manuscript may be held together with 
a paper fastener in the upper left-hand corner. 
Never roll a manuscript. Fold it, if it is 
small, or send it out flat if it has many sheets. 
Always keep a carbon copy of your work. 
This will enable you to check up your stories 
after they have been printed and see what 
changes the editors have made. Sometimes 
editors make changes without consulting the 
author; at other times editors ask permission 
to make changes, and again editors return 
manuscripts so that authors may make sug- 
gested changes in them. It is remarkable 
how infrequently manuscripts are lost in the 
mail or in magazine offices, but it does hap- 
pen once in a while and here is where the 
great value of your carbon copy comes in. 

In sending out manuscripts, enclose an ad- 
dressed and stamped return envelope and it 
is well to enclose a brief letter with the manu- 
script. You will find that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases your story will come back with 
a printed rejection slip. Do not be offended 
at this. A great popular magazine receives 
probably a hundred thousand unsolicited 
manuscripts every year. Have a card catalogue 
or indexed book for the record of your manu- 
scripts and enter in it the name of each story, 
number of words, amount of postage, and the 
magazines to which it has been, with the date 
you sent it out in each case and the date it 
came back. Manuscripts stay out on an 
average of two weeks or more and when one 
is held an unusual length of time, it is safe 
to interpret this as a hopeful sign. 

You will find that in a proportion of cases 
stories come back with a personal letter 
which may not be especially flattering, but 
to get a personal letter at all shows that the 
story has made an impression on the editor. 
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When this occurs, make a note “P.R.”, mean- 
ing “personal rejection” and everything else 
being equal send your next story of that type 
to that magazine. In a smaller proportion of 
cases you will get what I call “flattering re- 
jections” — longer letters saying how much 
your work was liked and even sometimes sug- 
gesting changes. When this is done, and you 
approve of the changes, make them and re- 
submit the story to the magazine, and in any 
event always acknowledge flattering rejec- 
tions. In doing so, be brief and as clever as 
possible. Even though you have written the 
story with your heart’s blood, it is n’t neces- 
sary to tell the editor that. Be human and 
not too serious. A little humor won’t do any 
harm, and an adroit compliment paid to the 
magazine will not be wasted. You must 
realize that editors know that if they don’t 
get readable stories there will be nothing to 
print in the magazine. They remember 
authors whose work they have almost taken, 
and when a new story by such an author ar- 
rives hope beats high in the editorial breast. 

Have no fear that your manuscripts are 
ever returned unread. In writing for the 
magazines of course it is necessary to study 
the individual publications. Stories fall into 
magazine classes — there is a difference be- 
tween a Saturday Evening Post story and a 
Cosmopolitan or a Scribner story — and yet 
this classification is only a rude approxima- 
tion. Editors will constantly surprise you 
by taking stories you never thought they 
would take and by rejecting stories you were 
confident would exactly meet their needs. The 
reason for this is that even the modern pop- 
ular magazine cannot be entirely standard- 
ized. Even the modern magazine story, such 
as it is, is an artistic product rather than a 
scientific product, and besides that the policy 
and the personnel of magazines are constant- 
ly changing. 

One of the banes of the writer is that edi- 
tors try to make him repeat his successes. If 
a man happens to write a successful child 
story, the editor wants him to write another 
just like it, and to repeat himself is what a 
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true artist hates to do. We must remember 
that magazines are commercial enterprises, 
not artistic institutions. Editors find them- 
selves in an anomalous position. They have 
to accept work that they personally dislike 
and reject work that they personally like, be- 
cause in order to hold their jobs they have to 
please their readers. Naturally most readers 
have very little taste in literature. They 
don’t want to think. They don’t want to be 
made uncomfortable. What they want is to 
be confirmed in the belief that this is the 
best of all possible worlds. I know an editor 
of a popular magazine who as the final test 
of the acceptability of any story submits it 
to his elevator man. 

In spite of all this, editors often accept 
work because they like it so much they can’t 
bring themselves to reject it. It is surprising 
how sure of sale a really good story is. In 
looking over your manuscript record after a 
term of years, you will find that those stories 
which were finally retired were really poorly 
written and you will wonder why some of the 
stories that were taken were taken at all. The 
grist of magazine fiction is so enormous that a 
story has to be pretty bad not to sell some- 
where. You will probably find also in looking 
over your manuscript record that the story 
you wrote for the sheer love of it was the 
story that found a ready sale and made the 
biggest success, while the story that you wrote 
with a definite magazine in mind failed to 
sell to that magazine or any other. Often 
the potboiler fails to boil the pot. 

Do not get wearied in sending out your 
work, and send it out as soon as it comes 
back. If you put this off, even for a day, 
you are in danger of never sending the manu- 
script out again. In my own case I have 
often sold stories on their twentieth trip, 
and twice I have sold stories to magazines 
which had rejected them a year previously, 
and in each case there had been no change in 
the editorial board. Don’t ask me why I re- 
submitted those two stories, the only times 
I did such a thing. 

Much may be said in defense of the mag- 
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azines. They go into the home and are pre- 
sumably read by the whole family, so that 
they are necessarily more limited in scope 
and frankness than a book would be. When 
a man subscribes for a year to a magazine of 
a general character, there is an implication 
that nothing throughout the year will offend 
any member of his family. You can find out 
something about a book before you buy it — 
not so with the twelve numbers of a magazine 
to which you have subscribed. 

The preparation of book manuscripts is 
like that of manuscripts of short stories, and 
in submitting long work to publishers you 
have to consider the character of the publish- 
ing houses just as you have to consider the 
character of magazines before submitting 
work to them. In typing plays, it is well to 
use a bi-chrome ribbon, typing the stage di- 
rections in red. 

Selling a play is much more problematical 
than selling a novel. In a previous talk I 
mentioned how unsatisfactory dealings with 
motion-picture concerns are. Dealings with 
theatre managers are hardly less unsatisfac- 
tory. Contracts made by managers are often 
broken. Plays are sometimes bought for a 
nominal sum with an indefinite promise of 
production, simply to get them out of the 
market. 

I believe that play brokers or agents are 
of greater assistance to authors than literary 
agents in any other line. Reputable play 
brokers know the idiosyncracies of the vari- 
ous managers, keep track of this, the most 
fluctuating business in the world, and exert 
a certain influence which prevents managers 
from trying to over-reach them. 

The literary agent in other fields is not a 
business necessity. Book publishers and 
magazine editors treat authors fairly. If the 
motion-picture rights to a story are sold by a 
magazine, the magazine takes what is prac- 
tically only a commission as its share, giving 
the rest to the author; and many publishers 
have a bureau to utilize what might be called 
the by-products of their authors’ work — 
reprints in cheaper editions, serial rights, 
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translation rights, motion-picture and dra- 
matic rights and so on. Also the contracts that 
publishers give authors are fairly standard- 
ized. The ordinary terms are from ten to 
fifteen per cent royalty, with an increased 
royalty if the sale runs above a certain num- 
ber of copies, usually five thousand. After 
an author has made a success, he can demand 
a larger royalty and an advance royalty, and 
can also insist on a substantial advertising 
fund. 

My own feeling is that authors are apt to 
demand too much of their publishers. Still it 
is well for an author to inquire into the rep- 
utation of the publisher to whom he submits 
his work, for there are black sheep even in 
this profession. Beware of the publisher who 
offers to buy your novel for a lump sum. 
His motive in making the proposition is to 
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get the lion’s share of the profits if the novel 
should happen to be a popular success. Do 
not expect great returns from your first novel. 
The average first novel does not net the 
author more than three or four hundred dol- 
lars. 

We must remember that creating literature 
and disposing of literature are two entirely 
different functions. If you are a good busi- 
ness man as well as a good writer, you will 
enjoy disposing of your work. But if busi- 
ness details bore and bewilder you and if re- 
jections depress you so that production suf- 
fers, then an agent who will take business de- 
tails off your hands and who will report only 
sales to you and never rejections is a friend 
indeed. You may rest assured that a repu- 
table agent working indefatigably in your in- 
terests more than earns his fees. 


Literary Odds and Ends 


The editor of the Iola (Kansas) Register says: 
“Speaking of writing, we got a letter from a girl the 
other day who says she has written a book. She 
writes: ‘The title of the book is “The Restless Age.” 
It is a flaming inside story of college life, which I 
wrote one week after my freshman registration last 
year.’” 


“There must be today,” says “An Author” in the 
London Mail, “at least a dozen English novelists 
and dramatists who are earning upwards of $50,000 
a year; and there are from twenty to forty, or more, 
of the playwrights, novelists, essayists, biographers, 
and miscellaneous writers whose incomes are well 
over the $25,000 line.” 


Edgar A. Guest, of the Detroit Free Press, began 
writing “a poem a day” in 1905, and he has written 
at least 6,000 pieces of verse in the twenty years 
since then. More than 1,000,000 copies of his eight 
books of verse have been sold. 


Mabel Herbert Urner says that writing her Helen 
and Warren sketches is not an easy task for her. 
She writes from nine to five daily, five days a week, 
nine months in the year. The other three months she 
spends in Europe. 


Probably, as F. P. A. says, nothing in modern 
literature is more often quoted — and misquoted — 
than the final couplet of Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees,” 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 
The prize for misquotation belongs to the paper 
which printed the lines 

Poems are written by men like me, 

But God can only make a tree. 


Rider Haggard said in his will: “As to the MS. 
of the work I have designated ‘The Days of My 
Life,’ an autobiography, I enjoin my wife not to 
destroy such MS. under any circumstances, and I 
express the hope and belief that she will reflect well, 
and take sound and expert advice, not only as to 
when it shall be published, but also as to what pas- 
sages, if any, should be omitted.” 

In the Springfield (Mass.) City Library portraits 
of well known contemporary authors appear on 
one of the delivery room bulletin boards. The 
names are not given. Instead is found a caption at 
the top of the board reading: “You know their 
books — do you know them?” Library employes say 
that visitors seldom leave the board without con- 
sulting the covered key list at the bottom with re- 
gard to at least one of the names. 
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A THUMB-NAIL CLASSIC 


HE finest lesson in creative writing is 
at the same time the briefest. It is 
composed of a quatrain of verse by a famous 
American poet and a few lines of critical 
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analysis by one who, for a half-century, was 
the most prominent figure in American educa- 
tion. For more than thirty years, this minia- 
ture masterpiece of didactic literature has 
been lost in the musty archives of the libra- 
ries. THE WRITER rejoices in the opportunity 
of bringing it to light:— 





In four lines Emerson puts before us 
the natural and spiritual scene at the 
Concord River on the 19th of April, 
1775. 

“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world.”’ 
In twenty-eight words here are the 
whole scene and all the essential circum- 
stances— the place and season, the 
stout actors, their rustic social state, 
the heroic deed, and its infinite rever- 
berations. What an accurate, moving 
immortal description is this! 

Charles William Eliot. 











Emerson’s quatrain has been known to 
almost every teacher of English in the coun- 
try, yet it was left to a former professor of 
chemistry to discover in it the perfect example 
of the structural unit of narrative technique. 
In 1892 Charles William Eliot, then President 
of Harvard College, in an article in The 
Forum entitled “Wherein Popular Education 
has Failed,” crystallized this gem of critical 
analysis. In writing his article, Dr. Eliot, 
who, incidentally, is now approaching his 
ninety-second birthday, was not interested 
primarily in the subject of creative writing, 
yet in a few words he has set forth all that 
some men have written whole books to ex- 
press, but have left unsaid. Indeed there is as 
much of the scientist as of the man of letters 
in the swift penetration of his keen analysis. 

Dr. Eliot has here done what man has 
never done so well before: he has “isolated 
the atom” of all good narrative writing — 
the scene. It is unimportant that the ex- 
ample he selects is in verse form. It might 
as well for his purposes have been in prose. 
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The finding of this selection comes at an 
opportune time in the development of Mr. 
Gallishaw’s theory of narrative technique. In 
his analysis of Mr. Pelley’s story in the Octo- 
ber number of THE Writer Mr. Gallishaw 
showed that the whole story was based on a 
number of smaller units which were strangely 
like one another in structure. These he called 
scenes. The basis of each was apparently an 
encounter between two or more forces. Then 
last month he showed that Mr. Galsworthy in 
his story, “The Mummy,” not only followed 
the same structural outline in the treatment 
of his encounters but superimposed in each 
scene a clash of character traits in the hero. 
In the present number Mr. Gallishaw illus- 
trates the effect on the interest of the reader 
of the arrangement of such scenes within the 
story; but in all the scenes which he has ex- 
amined the deeds have had finite and not in- 
finite reverberations, because they were part 
of a larger narrative whole. Dr. Eliot has 
perfectly isolated the scene. 

It would be unjust to Dr. Eliot to reduce 
his inspired criticism to a formula, yet, if 
we take his words, dropping the descriptive 
adjectives: “The place and the season, the 
—— actors, their social state, the 
deed and its reverberations,” we have an 
excellent measuring-stick of the scenes we 
write — to discover whether or not they are 
“accurate, moving, immortal descriptions” of 
“the whole scene and all the essential circum- 
stances.” 

Mr. Gallishaw has said that in his teach- 
ing of short-story writing he has found that 
the greatest single step in the progress of the 
student writer comes when he learns to think 
of his story in scenes. He says further that 
his study of cases wherein a writer has made 
one or two brilliant successes and then met 
continued failure has indicated that the 
writer’s fatal weakness has lain in a lack of 
understanding of scene-structure. 

If these observations are accurate, the 
treatment of the encounter or scene becomes, 
next to English composition, the most funda- 











mental phase of short-story writing. Perhaps 
some of the failures of the teaching of creative 
writing can be charged against a failure to 
recognize this. In fact, it is possible, as has 
been suggested before in these pages, that the 
teaching of creative writing in this country is 
striking wide of the mark because of an over- 
emphasis on the so-called technique of the 
whole story. One questionable tendency of 
such teaching is to create the machine-made 
stories which abound in our magazines. Odd- 
ly enough, it is those craftsmen who, like Mr. 
Galsworthy, are the most thorough masters of 
the technique of the scene who are the most 
fearless and successful in the artistic handling 
of the whole story. It can be stated as some- 
thing more than a surmise that, in general, 
the teaching of fiction writing which attempts 
to impose dogmatic rules on the structure of 
the whole story while neglecting the structure 
of the scene does more harm than good. 

But this “Thumb-nail Classic” teaches an- 
other lesson hardly less important than the 
recognition and careful treatment of the 
scene: it is a masterly example of that com- 
pression of style which marks the exceptional 
craftsman. 

It is a temptation to develop Dr. Eliot’s 
philosophy further; to discuss the importance 
of time and place, social atmosphere, identify- 
ing details of character, and the act and its 
significance; but the writer differs from the 
ordinary person in that he must translate into 
his own experience whatever lesson is put 
before him before he can afford to begin to 
philosophize. 

In order to focus attention on the lesson 
which this selection teaches, THE WRITER 
offers a modest prize of one hundred dollars 
for the best treatment in four lines of verse 
or prose of the assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coln. The contest is open to every one and 
the simple rules can be found in the adver- 
tising pages in the back of this magazine. All 
readers of THE WRITER are cordially urged 
to participate. W. D. K, 
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Is Newspaper Work Good Training for 
Writing Fiction? 


HE editor of THE WRITER asked a number of successful 
writers of fiction what they think of newspaper work as 
training for creative writing. Here are more replies, in addition 
to those printed in THE WRITER for October and November :— 


A HINDRANCE RATHER THAN A HELP — EDGAR VALENTINE SMITH 


Personally, I am inclined to believe that 
in my case newspaper work is a hindrance. 
That is to say, it is more of a hindrance than 
a help. I am assistant city editor for an after- 
noon paper, and after I have “read copy” for 
eight hours I find myself, as a general thing, 
too fagged to do creative work. Consequently, 
I am a very slow writer. And I cannot sit 
down and mechanically plot a successful 
story. Those that I do work out in this way 
are generally “wooden,” and don’t get very 
far. Another thing, too, I believe is a hin- 
drance. You know, of course, that news stories 
must be simply recitals of facts, and in “read- 
ing copy” we have to watch our reporters and 
curb their flights of fancy, whereas, on the 
other hand, those same “flights of fancy” 


stand the fiction writer in such good stead. 
Thus, practising one form of writing for eight 
hours daily, or rather, practising reading one 
kind of writing — and insisting upon it being 
thus — and then coming home and trying to 
give the fancy free rein, does n’t exactly pan 
out right in my case, though others may 
handle these conditions satisfactorily. On the 
other hand, as an asset, I can see in news- 
paper work many opportunities to increase 
one’s ability to realize and seize upon dra- 
matic situations, since our reporters — even 
in our striving for “facts” — are taught to be 
keen on the scent of stories that will “play 
up big.” 
Edgar Valentine Smith. 


A LABORATORY OF HUMAN NATURE— HENRY JUSTIN SMITH 


It is obvious that newspaper work con- 
stitutes in many ways a valuable prelude to 
the writing of fiction. The newspaper is an 
experimental laboratory for the study of hu- 
man nature. It provides opportunity for study 
in as intense, though not as exact, a manner 
as a biological department does to the biolo- 
gist. Besides, it tends to reveal the truth 
about life; the “under side of things”; the 
real motives and tendencies of people, 


stripped of illusions and petty bunkum. 
In addition, work in a newspaper office 
influences a writer to be crisp, vigorous, 
modern, and humorous; but it does not actu- 
ally induct one into the successful writing of 
fiction. The arts of fiction and of newspaper 
writing are, technically speaking, as unlike as 
photography and oil painting are. 


Henry Justin Smith. 
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THE WRITER MUST TEACH HIMSELF — GRANT OVERTON 


I don’t believe that newspaper work is of 
any special value or importance to the writer 
of fiction. It may provide him with raw ma- 
terial or enable him to earn a congenial live- 
lihood during the years in which he is fledging 
himself; but the art of writing a news story 
has no relation to the art of fiction, and a 
man acquiring skill in news writing is, as 
often as not, handicapped when he turns to 
the short story or novel. He must, very likely, 
learn all over again. The two things are not 
comparable. In the main, one can be in- 
structed how to write news; but no one can 
successfully instruct another in the writing of 
fiction. I know it is tried, but it produces only 
mechanical excellence; and I do not believe 
that any correspondence school or other form 
of instruction ever has made or ever will 
make, a first-class fiction writer. How can it? 


NO EFFECT EITHER WAY 


In reply to your inquiry I can only say 
that, to my conjecture, the influence of news- 
paper experience on creative writing is purely 
negative. I cannot perceive that my own ex- 


Every story is different, every effort should 
be subtly differentiated; and if you read a 
badly written tale the only effectual way of 
correction is to rewrite it yourself; and this 
is impracticable and not worth while. There- 
fore the writer, as much as any other artist 
and perhaps more than most, is obliged to 
achieve his own salvation— which may be 
just that or may be a lonely triumph. The 
writer of fiction trains himself; and any other 
training, I think, must be nearly useless. Of 
course all this is the mere expression of a per- 
sonal view bred of my own observation and 
experience, the latter including some dozen 
years of newspaper work in New York and 
four published novels and one or two short 
stories. 


Grant Overton. 


— JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


perience of this sort has either helped or 
hindered me. 


James Branch Cabell. 


The Manuscript Market 


6 pe information as to the present special needs of various peri- 
odicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars as to condi- 
tions of prize offers should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, writers should 
examine a copy of the magazine in question. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE will not cease publica- 
tion with the December number, as an- 
nounced. Henry Morton Robinson, of the 
English department of Columbia University, 
has succeeded Charles Wharton Stock as edi- 
tor and publisher, and will be glad to con- 
sider verse of all kinds. Mr. Robinson es- 
pecially likes narrative poems and _ ballads 
built around native subject matter, and real 
lyrics, and he is constantly watching for new 


poets. The eccentric and bizarre are not 
wanted, but when the faintest gleam of poetry 
appears, Contemporary Verse will be glad to 
print it. Payment will be made upon publica- 
tion, and the address of the magazine now is 
Box 38, Station H, New York, N.Y. 

Love Romances — 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, the first issue of which will be that for 
December, is published by Fiction House, 
Inc., publishers of Action Stories, North- 
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West Stories, and the Lariat. The magazine 
makes its appeal to the girl whose life is drab 
and who longs for romance and exciting mo- 
ments. The editor wants clean love stories, 
with emotional depth, mystery and suspense, 
pathos and heartache. The heroine, as a rule, 
should be the girl into whose life come ro- 
mance and drama; she should be placed in 
gripping situations and her emotions should 
be sympathetically treated, with the story 
told in such a way that the reader feels the 
heartache, the struggle, and the thrill and 
happiness of the heroine. The plot, which 
should contain plenty of action, may be melo- 
dramatic and extravagant, and the more un- 
usual and original, the better. Stories should 
be written in the third person, and the plots 
should be strong in drama but not sophisti- 
cated. The ideal story is a strong story, full 
of “sob,” struggle, action, romance, and 
glamor, with a satisfying love ending. The so- 
called sex story and the story of the confes- 
sion type are not wanted. 


SWEETHEART StoriES—Dell Publishing 
Company, 461 Eighth avenue, New York, is 
a new weekly magazine, the first issue of 
which is dated November 25. 


SIMON AND ScHuSTER, INC.— 37 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York, are not committed 
to any special type of books. They are inter- 
ested in really noteworthy fiction and non- 
fiction, and are particularly keen for dis- 
tinguished biographies. 


THE UNIVERSAL TRADE Press SYNDICATE — 
522 Fifth avenue, New York, is in need of 
merchandising stories in the automotive field. 
Such stories should contain authoritative ac- 
counts of successful merchandising methods 
as developed by prominent automotive men 
throughout the country, and will be paid for 
on publication at the rate of one cent a word. 
As the Universal Trade Press Syndicate 
renders a daily service, the quantity of stories 
needed is large, and intending contributors 
should communicate with the News Editor, 
T. A. Gallagher, inclosing a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope, and indicating what story 


they have in mind, about whom it is to be 
written, and a brief digest of the intended 
content. The Syndicate is also anxious to get 
in touch immediately with radio editors of 
newspapers, and others qualified to write on 
non-technical radio topics. 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER — Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., wants illustrated articles, of from 
2,000 to 4,000 words, on subjects of general 
and technical interest to millers, bakers, flour 
merchants or grain dealers; short illustrated 
articles, of from 200 to 1,000 words, dealing 
with picturesque or historical flour mills; per- 
sonality articles, with portraits and illustra- 
tions, dealing with veteran millers of the old 
school or with successful figures in modern 
milling; short humorous anecdotes concerning 
mills and millers; an occasional short story, 
not exceeding 3,000 words, with a strictly 
milling flavor; and an occasional poem with 
the flavor of the flour mill, the wheat field, or 
a loaf of bread. Poetry must have literary 
merit, articles must be authoritative and ac- 
curate, and all material must be written with 
distinction. Payment will be made on accept- 
ance, at the rate of one cent a word and up- 
ward, and one dollar each for photographs. 
Carroll K. Michener is the managing editor 
of the Northwestern Miller. 


Music AND YoutH— 16 Arlington street, 
Boston, would like some musical articles of 
an educational character. 


Junior Lire — Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a new church-school paper published by 
the Standard Publishing Company, is in the 
market for stories or articles, not exceeding 
1,000 words, of interest and educational value 
to children of from eight to twelve. 


Youtu — 199 Waverly place, New York, is 
a new magazine, the first issue of which is 
that for December. The editor says that 
“Youth will be a magazine where youth will, 
in its own way, voice its own opinions and 
aspirations, and make manifest its own crea- 
tive work. It will be a meeting-place for the 
youth of the world, for it seeks out and in- 
vites the co-operation of young folks every- 
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where.” The magazine will publish the works 
of poets and writers who have something to 
say which is not of a specifically local nature. 
The magazine does not pay for contributions 
at present. 


Fawcett?’s MacazinE— Robbinsdale, Minn., 
is in the market for short sport stories with 
a romantic angle, and for brief personality 
sketches of picturesque young women. Photo- 
graphs must accompany all human-interest 
features. 


Attan A. HorrMan, of the Hoffman-Max- 
well Play Company — 830 Market street, 
San Francisco, Calif., writes that the Com- 
pany is at all times interested in every type 
of play —sketches, monologues, children’s 
plays, full evening plays, musical comedies, 
and so forth — for the use of little theatres, 
amateurs, or professionals. Manuscripts 
should be accompanied by return postage, and 


reports are made in from ten days to two 
weeks. 


TripLe-X Macazine — Robbinsdale, Minn., 
especially wants short stories not exceeding 
8,000 words. Stories must have an outdoor 
flavor, Western, railroad, sea, north woods, 
and sports subjects being most in demand. 
While love stories in these various outdoor 


Prize Offers 


THE PoLLAK FOUNDATION OF Economic RE- 
SEARCH — Newton, 58, Mass., offers a prize 
of $5,000 for the best adverse criticism of the 
new Pollak book, “Profits,” received before 
January 1, 1927. 


ZiFFs — 550 Transportation Building, Chica- 
go, is to be enlarged, and wants a new title. 
The publishers offer a prize of $100 for the 
best name that is short, snappy, and original, 
and that tells what Ziff’s contents are and 
for what they stand. Twenty-five yearly 
subscriptions to the magazine are offered for 
the next twenty-five best suggestions. The 





settings are not wanted, woman interest is 
not excluded, but it must be subdued. Only 
Western and action detective novelettes, not 


exceeding 15,000 words, can be considered at 
this time. 


Tue AutomotivE Dairy News—25 City 
Hall place, New York, can use good merchan- 
dising stories telling of the successful business 
methods of automobile dealers, accessory mer- 
chants, tire and battery dealers, truck dealers, 
bus operating companies, and garages. The 
stories should contain helpful data, and range 
from about 500 to 1,500 words. 


The name of the PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Jospers’ SALESMAN has been changed to the 
PLUMBING AND HEATING SuPPLY SALESMAN 
— 239 West Thirtieth street, New York. 


THE WIRELESS AGE was merged with Pop- 
ULAR Rapi1q— 627 West Forty-third street, 
New York, with the September issue. 


THE Movie WEEKLY— 1926 Broadway, 
New York, discontinued publication with the 
issue for September 26. 

Impressions — Los 
ceased publication. 


Angeles, has 


Calif., 
Your Car — 1926 Broadway, New York, has 
suspended publication. 


and Awards 


contest will close January 25, 1926, and in 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, all 


tying contestants will receive the full amount 
of the prize. 


TRIPLE-X MaGaAzinE — Robbinsdale, Minn., 
offers monthly prizes of $25, $15, and $10 in 
a personal experience department, designated 
as the Reader’s Rodeo. Exciting personal ex- 
periences in which the relators faced grave 
danger or death are wanted. Contributions 
should not exceed 1,000 words, and a photo- 
graph of the contributor must accompany 
the manuscript. Contributions which do not 
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win prizes will be accepted at the regular rate 
of payment. 


Poems sent in competition for the NATION’s 
annual poetry prize of $100 for the best poem 
submitted by an American poet, must reach 
the office of the Nation — 20 Vesey Street, 
New York, not earlier than December 1, and 
not later than December 31. Envelopes must 
be marked on the outside: “For the NaTtion’s 
Poetry Prize.” 


Poetry awards four prizes this year: The 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, present- 
ed for the twelfth time by Salmon O. Levin- 
son, of Chicago, to Ralph Cheever Dunning, 
an American poet now living in Paris, for his 
group of poems, “The Four Winds,” pub- 
lished in the April number of Poetry; the 
prize of $100 for a poem, or group of poems, 
without distinction of nationality, to Leo- 
nora Speyer, of New York, for her poem, 
“Ballad of a Lost Horse,” published in the 
October, 1924, number; the prize of $100 in- 
tended as a token of appreciation and en- 
couragement for good work by a young poet, 
to George H. Dillon, of Chicago, for his group 
of poems, “Preludes,” published in the Au- 
gust number; and the John Reed Memorial 
prize of $100 founded by Louise Bryant, to 
Countee P. Cullen, of New York, not only for 
his poem, “Threnody for a Brown Girl,” pub- 
lished in the April number, but also for the 
general quality and promise of his work pub- 
lished elsewhere. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia 
University School of Journalism: For the 
American novel published during the year 
which shall best present the wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life and the highest 
standard of American manners and manhood, 
$1,000; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best rep- 
resent the educational value and power of 
the stage in raising the standard of good mor- 
als, good taste, and good manners, $1,000; for 
the best book of the year on the history of the 








United States, $2,000; for the best American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an em- 
inent example, $1,000; for the best volume 
of verse published during the year by an 
American author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in 
Journalism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 
medal, and three traveling scholarships hav- 
ing a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 
of each year, addressed to the Secretary of 
Columbia University, New York, on forms 
that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 


Pasadena Prize Play contest for 1925-1926, 
with prizes of $300 for the best full evening 
play, and $100 for the best one-act play 
submitted by March 1. Particulars in Oc- 
tober WRITER. 


Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, 
$500, $300 and $200 for the four best studies 
in the economic field submitted by June 1, 
1926. Particulars in November Wrire_r. 


Prizes aggregating $9,500 offered by the 
Sesqui-Centennial Association of the Sesqui- 
Centennial International Exposition for mu- 
sical compositions, contests ending March 1 
and April 1. Particulars in November Writer. 


Monthly prizes totalling $50 offered by 
Triple-X Magazine for experiences of readers. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 


Bookman prizes amounting to $250 for the 
best humorous poetry appearing in the Fun 
Shop — $125 for the period from June 1 to 
December 25, and $125 for the period from 
December 26 to May 1, 1926. Particulars in 
August WRITER. 


Three prizes of $50 each for poems pub- 
lished in the Lyric West during 1925. Par- 
ticulars in March Writer. 


Prize of $2,500 to be awarded in 1925 and 
every three years thereafter, and an annual 
prize of $300, offered by the Chicago Trust 
Company for the best contribution on any 
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subject relating to business development and 
the modern trust company. Particulars in 
March WRITER. 


Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School 
of Education at Harvard University for an 


official song. Particulars in February, 1924, 
WRITER. 


Prize of $25 offered by the Harp (Larned, 
Kansas), for the best sonnet, or poem of no 
greater length than a sonnet, printed in the 
Harp before August, 1926. 


Prize of $25 for the best poem published 
in the Mesa during 1925. Particulars in 
March WRriTER. 


The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe 
Street, Toronto, Canada) offers each month 
three prizes in a book review competition. 


Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the 
Nation, poems to be submitted between 
Thanksgiving Day and New Year’s Day of 


each year. Particulars in February, 1923, 
WRITER. 


Annual prize for senior and high school 
student poetry offered by Witter Bynner 
through the Scholastic (Pittsburgh, Penn.). 


Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Caro- 
lina; Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize 
of $100; Society’s Prize of $25; Henry E. 
Harmon Prize of $25; Sky Lark Prize of $10 
—all offered annually. Particulars in Jan- 
uary, 1923, WRITER. 


Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era 
Magazine (Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photo- 
graphs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 


Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Nat- 
ural History, offered annually by the Boston 
Society of Natural History, closing March 1 
of each calendar year. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 


Current Literary Topics 


Writers Discovered by the New Editor of the 
Century.— Hewitt Hanson Howland, the new editor 
of the Century Magazine, as literary adviser for the 
Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Company from 1900 to 
1925 gave encouragement to many new authors. He 
quickly recognized the genius of James Whitcomb 
Riley, and established a relationship with him which 
gave impetus to the young publishing house and 
started Riley on the road to fame. 

Gene Stratton Porter, with a knowledge and love 
of nature, came from her Limberlost estate in 
northern Indiana to Howland with her first book, 
“The Song of the Cardinal.” 

After a number of New York publishers had 
refused Mary Roberts Rinehart’s first effort, “The 
Circular Staircase,” Howland accepted it, rushing to 
Pittsburgh overnight to get Mrs. Rinehart’s name to 
a contract. 

Brand Whitlock as a Chicago newspaper reporter 
and a student of politics paved the way for his first 
book “The Thirteenth District.” Howland heard of 
it and went to Toledo, then Whitlock’s home, read 
the manuscript, accepted and published the book. 

From a Syracuse, New York, newspaper man, 
came a manuscript filled with adventure, humor 
and characterization. It was “The Puppet Crown,” 


in embryo, and heralded the arrival of a new writer 
—Harold McGrath. 

George Barr McCutcheon, a newspaper man, 
brought from Lafayette, Indiana, the manuscript for 
his first novel, “Graustark.” 

“The writer must be a story teller; he must have 
a background of good reading, and he must be will- 
ing to work long and hard. If he has these things 
he can succeed,” says Mr. Howland. 


The First American Scholarship for Poets. — The 
will of Amy Lowell establishes a foundation to be 
known as The Amy Lowell Poetry Travelling Schol- 
arship, provided for as follows:— 

My trustees shall appoint a committee to be com- 
posed of one member of the English Department of 
Harvard University, and of two poets of recog- 
nized standing (preference being given to those of 
progressive literary tendencies), and of the trustees 
themselves, who collectively shall count as one. This 
committee shall each year name to receive the 
scholarship a poet of American birth and of good 
standing or able promise, preference again being giv- 
en to those of progressive literary tendencies. By 
accepting the scholarship, the recipient shall agree 
with the trustees to spend one year outside of the 
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Continent of North America in whatever place the 
recipient deems best suited to advance the art of 
poetry as practiced by him, and at the end of the 
year the recipient to submit at least three poems 
for consideration by the committee. The trus- 
tees shall pay over to the recipient two thousand 
dollars in quarter-annual installments of five hun- 
dred dollars each, such payments, however, to cease 
if the recipient during the year returns to the Con- 
tinent of North America for any reason or any 
period which seems unreasonable to the committee, 
said committee having the sole right to determine 
what is reasonable. Mere vacations shall not be 
considered reasonable. At the end of the year, upon 
the submission of at least three poems to the com- 
mittee, if these poems be considered of sufficient 
merit, they may award the same poet a scholarship 
of a similar amount for a second year. 

The award of a scholarship to the same poet for a 
second year shall not be considered as in substi- 
tution for a new scholarship to another poet, but in 
every year when there is an award of a second-year 
scholarship there shall be two travelling scholarships. 

In case any person to whom the scholarship is 
awarded does not agree to comply with the condi- 
tions, the committee may award the scholarship to 
another. The aim of the committee shall be to 


avoid the extremes of academic conservatism on the 
one hand, or of that radicalism which springs from 
a desire for effect, and not from sincerity, on the 
other. If at the end of a second year of travel the 
poems of the recipient of the scholarship shall be 
considered by the committee to be of sufficient merit, 
the committee may collect into a volume and pub- 
lish the same, the expenses of publication to be paid 
out of the income of this trust fund. The edition 
shall be known as a publication of the “Amy Low- 
ell Travelling Scholarship Fund.” Any returns from 
such publication up to an amount equal to the 
expenses of publication shall be money of this trust 
fund. Any returns from such publication beyond 
the expenses of publication shall be paid to the poet 
whose poems are published. After the first edition 
is exhausted or at any previous time in the discre- 
tion of the committee, all rights in such publication 
shall be assigned to the author. The members of 
the committee shall serve for a term of ten years 
and be subject to reappointment. The trustees shall 
have power to fill vacancies caused by death or res- 
ignation. The trustees shall collectively have one 
vote; in case of an even division of opinion in the 
committee as to any question the decision of the 
trustees shall be final. 


Book Reviews 


Tue Unrrep States Catatoc SuPPLEMENT. 


June, 1924 July, 1921- 


Books, pamphlets, documents. Entries under 
author, title, and subject in one alphabet, with partic- 
ulars of binding, price, date, and publisher. Edited by 
Eleanor E. Hawkins, assisted by Carol Hurd, Glafira de 


Freitas, and Leonora Martin. 2,161 pp. Cloth. New 


York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1924. 


A work of great value to writers is this bulky 
volume, the third Supplement to the third edition 
of the United States Catalog, which was published 
in 1912, and included a record of American books in 
print at the beginning of that year. This new Sup- 
plement gives information about the books published 
in this country in the three years from July, 1921, to 
June, 1924, the first Supplement having covered six 
years, 1912 to 1917 inclusive, and the second Supple- 
ment three and a half vears, from January, 1918, to 
June, 1921. Thus the United States Catalog and its 
three Supplements give information about all books 
in print published in this country up to June of last 
year. Information about books published since that 
time is given in the Cumulative Book Index, issued 
by the seme publishers. Not only are the books de- 
scribed in this volume listed in an author index, with 
full description, including number of pages, year of 
publication, price, and name of publisher, but they 
are entered also in the same alphabet under title and 
subject, so that writers will find brought together 
the titles of all the recent books on radio, socialism, 


poetry, golf, government, hygiene, the drama, taxa- 
tion, automobiles, prohibition, business, advertising, 
authorship, short stories (college, detective, ghost, 
mystery, school, and sea stories), plots, and countless 
other subjects in which they may be interested, mak- 
ing accessible the latest book information for their 
use. In most cases the date of birth of authors is 
given, with the date of death if the author is no 
longer living. At the end of the volume is a com- 
plete list of publishers, with their addresses. The 
book is essential in every public library, and will be 
a valuable addition to any writer’s library. The list 
price is twenty-four dollars, but the book is sold on 
a service basis, and the publishers will make a spe- 
cial price to authors on request. W. H. H. 


Crowe.t’s HANDBOOK FOR READERS AND Writers. A dic- 
tionary of famous characters and plots in legend, fiction, 
drama, opera, and poetry, together with dates and principal 
works of important authors, literary and journalistic terms, 
and familiar allusions. Edited by Henrietta Gerwig. 728 
pp. Cloth. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 

1925. 


An amazing amount of information on a wide 
variety of topics is given in this exceedingly useful 
Handbook, under 15,000 headings alphabetically ar- 
ranged. The scope of the work includes brief sketch- 
es of noted characters in fiction, drama, poetry, and 
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mythology; outlines of plots of famous works; notes 
about historical places and characters; explanations 
of current phrases and allusions, including many that 
came into use during the World War; brief biog- 
raphies of authors; and many other things that 
readers want to know and writers often need to 
know. Under M, for instance, there are such head- 
ings as Melting Pot, Melissande, Macbeth, McChest- 
ney (Emma), M’Flimsey (Flora), Machiavelli, Man- 
cate, Mardi Gras, Metathesis, Micawber, Milky Way, 
Miracle Plays, Miserere, Miss Lulu Bett, Missing 
Link, Moby Dick, Modernists and Fundamentalists, 
Molnar (Franz), Mona Lisa, Monroe Doctrine, 
Mentessori Method, Moon-calf, Morganatic Mar- 
riage, Morris Dance, Mr. Britling Sees It Through, 
Muckraker, Mugwump, Mutt and Jeff, Mytyl, and 
many others. Thus it will be seen the Handbook 
supplements the dictionary and the cyclopedia, often 
giving information that can be found in neither. In 
the preface the compiler acknowledges her indebted- 
ness to Brewer’s “Dictionary of Phrase and Fable” 
and “Reader’s Handbook”; Hyamson’s “Dictionary 
of English Phrases’; Loane’s “Short Handbook of 
Literary Terms”; Walsh’s “Heroes and Heroines of 
Fiction,” and other books, but she has added much 
herself. Altogether the Handbook is a valuable 


reference book, which readers and writers will want 
to keep handy for frequent use. W. H. H. 


How to Wrire. 92 pp. Boards. Groton, N. Y. Corona Type- 
writer Company. 1925. 

In “How to Write” there are chapters by Bruce 
Barton on “Developing a Style,” by Ray Long on 
“The Writing of Fiction,” by James R. Quirk on 
“Scenario Writing,” and by William H. Crawford on 
“How to Get Interviews,” together with other chap- 
ters on advertisement writing and letter writing, di- 
rections for preparing manuscript, and bibliograph- 
ical lists of books and magazines of special interest 
to writers. 


Tue BoyHoop Days or Presment Carvin Coowmce. By 
Ernest C. Carpenter. 188 pp. Cloth. Rutland, Vermont: The 
Tuttle Company. 1925. 

Mr. Carpenter taught school in Plymouth, Ver- 
mont, in 1884 and 1885. Calvin Coolidge, then 
twelve or thirteen years old, was one of his pupils, 
and in this book the former teacher pictures the peo- 
ple and customs of the Vermont village when the 
President was young. Added interest is given to the 
book by the inclusion of a number of poems by 
Daniel L. Cady, descriptive of Vermont country life. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


JOHAN BoyeR. André Bellessort. Century for November. 


BOYS AND POETRY. Matthew Wilson Black. Scribner’s for 
November. 


FRONTIER CHARACTERS. Hulbert Footner. Bookman for No- 
vember. 


A GUILD oF AUTHORS. Herbert Francis Sherwood. Bookman 
for November. 


E. Vv. Lucas. With portrait. Grant Overton. Bookman for 
November. 


OUR YOUNGEST CRITICS. Margery Williams Bianco. Bookman 
for November. 


MEMORIES OF HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. Mary Gray Mor- 
rison. Bookman for November. 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER’S BUCH DER LIEBE. Babette Deutsch. 
Bockman for November 


THE DANDYISM OF WALLACE STEVENS. Gorman B. Munson. 
Dial for November. 


LANDOR’S CRITICISM IN POETRY. S. T. Williams. Modern 
Language Notes for November. 

OUR CARELESS WRITERS. Wilfred A. French, Photo-Era for 
November. 

A CHILD’S JOURNEY WITH DICKENS. Illustrated. Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. McClure’s for November. 

A RAMELE IN THE GARDEN OF worpDs. Frank H. Vizetelly. 
American Speech for October. 

A LINGUISTIC PATRIOT (NOAH WEBSTER). Kemp Malone. 
American Speech for October. 

THE MISUSE OF MEDICAL TERMS. Morris Fishbein. American 
Speech in October. 

SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM TODAY. Nelson Antrim Crawford 
American Mercury for October. 

REALISM IN CANADIAN FICTION. Francis Dickie. Canadian 
Bookman for October. 


BABY’S CONTRIBUTION TO SPEECH. Ernest Weekley. Youth’s 
Companion for October 29. 


News and Notes 


FANNIE Hurst has given to the Author’s 
League endowment fund for the benefit of 
needy writers $5,000 of the $50,000 awarded 
to her as the prize in the Liberty-Famous 
Players contest. 


The AMERICAN COLLEGE SALON OF Los 
ANGELES has awarded the first prize of $100 
for the best short story submitted in its re- 
cent contest to Nettie Duga Pilcher, for her 
story, “Renewed.” 
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Jonn N. WHEELER is to retire as editor of 
Liberty with the expiration of his contract, to 
devote his time to the Bell Syndicate, which 
he owns. 


The AutHors’ LEAGUE oF AMERICA has 
elected these officers of the Authors’ Guild: 
President, Inez Haynes Irwin; vice presi- 
dents, Gelett Burgess, Henry Sydnor Harri- 
son, and Juliet Wilbur Thompkins; secretary, 
Leroy Scott; treasurer, Maravene Thompson. 
The Council for the coming year will consist 
of Franklin P. Adams, Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, George Ade, Gertrude Atherton, Rex 
Beach, Gelett Burgess, Ellis Parker Butler, 
Wadsworth Camp, Richard W. Child, Irvin 
S. Cobb, Octavus Roy Cohen, Richard Con- 
nell, Charles B. Couchman, George Creel, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Edna Ferber, Ruth 
Hale, Cosmo Hamilton, Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison, James Hopper, Inez Haynes Irwin, Will 
Irwin, Joseph C. Lincoln, George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, William S. McNutt, Harvey 
O’Higgins, William Hamilton Osborne, Henry 
Gallup Paine, Louise Saunders Perkins, Er- 
nest Poole, William McLeod Raine, Arthur 
Somers Roche, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Booth 
Tarkington, Juliet Wilbur Tompkins, Mara- 
vene Thompson, Arthur Train, Virginia T. 
Van de Water, Ben Ames Williams, and Jesse 
Lynch Williams. 

A course in poetry writing will be given at 
the College of the City of New York evening 
sessions, until January. The instructor will 
be Morris Abel Beer, author of “Songs of 
Manhattan” and member of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America. This course will deal with 
the tools and technique of verse writing, and 
will include practical exercises in the use of 
various verse forms. A study of verse mar- 
kets and criticism of original poetry by stu- 
dents will also be included. 

“An OUTLINE oF Copyricut Law,” by Rich- 
ard C.:De Wolf, is published by the John W. 
Luce Company. 

“WHITTIER AT CLosE RANGE,” by Frances 
Campbell Sparhawk, is published by the Riv- 
erdale Press (Brookline, Mass.). 


“Tye Story OF THE WorLD’s LITERATURE,” 
by John Macy (Boni & Liveright), gives an 
extensive survey from the earliest literary 
awakenings to the present hour, including ac- 
counts of writers of every nation. Mr. Macy 
spent four years writing the book. 


“CyarLtes DiIcKENS AND OTHER VICTO- 
RIANS,” by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“Tur Dickens Country,” by F. G. Kitton, 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 


“Youncer Days or Famous Writers,” by 
Katherine Dunlap Cather (The Century 
Company), gives biographies of Daniel De- 
foe, Charles Dickens, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Lewis Carroll, Rudyard Kipling, Joanna 
Spyri, Selma Lagerlof, Carlo Collodi, James 
Fenimore Cooper, Louisa May Alcott, Horatio 
Alger, Jacob Abbott, Mark Twain, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Howard Pyle, and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 


ALFRED HuMAN has resigned as managing 
editor of Musical America, and will publish 
a new musical magazine, to be called Singing: 
the Voice Magazine, with publication offices 
at 111 West Fifty-seventh street, New York. 


A new publishing company has been formed 

under the name of American Composers, Inc., 
with offices at 45 West 45th. St., New York. 
The idea is to develop the new orchestral 
music of American composers and to give 
them the same recognition as foreign com- 
posers of equal merit. 
H. L. Merres, publisher and editor of the 
Chicago Chronicle, has formed a Jewish pub- 
lishing house in Chicago under the name of 
H. L. Meites & Sons. 


An inventory of Miss Amy Lowell’s estate 
shows a personal estate of $697,144.52 and 
real estate valued at $112,500. The real es- 
vate consisted of her home in Brookline, Mass. 
Rurus Farrcnttp Zocpaum died in New 
York, October 22, aged seventy-six. 


FREDERICK EucENE Ponp (“Will Wild- 
wood”’) died in New York November 1, aged 
sixty-nine. 
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THE WRITER offers a Prize of 


*100."" FOR A THUMB-NAIL CLASSIC 


Directions 
1. Read the following: — 


The Encyclopaedia Brittanica, describing Abraham Lincoln’s assassination, 
states: ‘ On the evening of the 14th of April he attended Ford’s Theatre in Wash- 
ington. While seated with his family and friends absorbed in the play, John 
Wilkes Booth, an actor, who with others had prepared a plot to assassinate the 
several heads of government, went into the little corridor leading to the upper 
stage box and secured it against ingress by a wooden bar. Then stealthily enter- 
ing the box, he discharged a pistol at the head of the President from behind, the 
ball penetrating the brain.” 

2. In not more than twenty-eight words of prose or four lines of verse 
(either blank or rhymed) “put before us” the scene of Lincoln’s 
assassination as clearly as did Emerson the scene at the Concord 
River: — 

“ By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


3. Measure your work against Dr. Eliot’s standards: “ here are the whole 
scene and all the essential circumstances — the place and the season, 
the [stout] actors, their [rustic] social state, the [heroic] deed, and 
its [infinite] reverberations.” 

4. Send your manuscript to Wm. D. Kennedy, Managing Editor, THE 
WRITER, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


5. You will be helped by reading the editorial on page 238. 
Prizes 





First prize, one hundred dollars. 


Twenty additional prizes: a year’s subscription to THE WRITER to 
contributors next in order of merit. 
Rules 
1. Manuscripts must be signed with a manuscripts which one person may 
pen name and be accompanied by a submit. 
sealed envelope containing the . 
author’s real name, address, and oc- 3. The contest will close February 15, 


cupation as, for instance: John Smith, 1926. 


Williametown, Mass., Student. 4. Judges will be announced in the Jan- 
2. There is no limit to the number of uary WRITER. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE TO WRITERS 
You can receive by mail JOHN GALLISHAW’S 


Critical analysis of your own short-stories in manuscript, combined with instruc- 
tion in short-story writing. 


A new policy beginning December 10, 1925. 


You send $10.00 to the Recorder, The John Gallishaw School, College House, 


(If your story is over 7,000 words, an extra charge of $1.00 per 1,000 words 


a. “The Condensed Course”: A booklet containing the essence of John Galli- 
b. A blank for your use in analyzing your own story scene-by-scene in ac- 


c. A certificate entitling you to a detailed analysis of one of your short stories 


You then analyze your story on the blank —a simple task if you follow in- 
structions — send both story and analysis to the school with the certificate. 


First: 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
will be made) 
Second: We send you 
shaw’s famous studio lectures on short-story writing. 
cordance with the instructions in the booklet. 
by John Gallishaw. 
Third: 
Fourth: 


Mr. Gallishaw corrects your analysis — which assures you a complete under- 
standing of his method — and then editorially criticizes your story in a letter 
to you. 


Please reply promptly if you are interested. Because of his other duties, Mr. Galli- 
shaw can render this service to only a limited number, in order of application. 






































A Time Saver in Study Hours 


Those questions about words, people, 
places, that arise so frequently in 
your reading, writing, study, and 
speech, are answered instantly in 
the store of ready information in 


WEBSTERS’ COLLEGIATE 


The Best Abridged Dictionary—Based Upon 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


More than 106,000 entries. A spe- 
cial section shows, with examples, 
rules of punctuation, use of capi- 
tals, abbreviations, etc. 1700 illus- 
trations, 1256 pages. Printed on 


Bible Paper. A desk book for every 
student. 


See it at Your Book- 


formation to the Pub- 
lishers. Free speci- 


you mention 
this paper. 


G. & C. 


Merriam Co. 
Springfield, 
Mass. 
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The Poet & Philosopher 
Magazine 


consisting of FOUR QUARTERLIES, 32 pp., 
TWENTY-TWO FORTNIGHTLIES, 16 pp., and 
TWO SEMI-ANNUALS, 48 pp., has resumed pub- 
lication. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, including all 
(28) Numbers, $6.00 per annum. OBJECT OF 
MAGAZINE is GOOD POETRY and SOUND PHI- 
LOSOPHY. LYRIC, EPIC and DRAMATIC 
POEMS solicited at our usual rates. PRIZE CON- 
TESTS form a PERMANENT FEATURE of the 
Magazine. “OUR SHORT COURSE IN VERSI- 
FICATION,” or, our handsome book, entitled: 
“OUR PRESIDENTS IN VERSE” by F. Leopold 
Schmidt, given away absolutely FREE to every 
subscriber. The Magazine is not only intended for 
poets; but for all who desire a PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE, wish to ERADICATE ERRONEOUS 
OPINIONS from their minds, and like WORTH- 
WHILE POEMS with SUBSTANCE to them. 
Send for Free Sample Copy, or, 20 cents for the 
Current Number. Address: 


THE POET & PHILOSOPHER 
MAGAZINE, Publishers, 


_ The Argus Building, 20-22 West 43rd St., 


New York City 














AUTHORS’ MSS., SCENARIOS, ETC., TYPED 


at 75c. M words; Expert work; Authors’ MSS. Service, Box 123, 


Fort Myers, Florida. 





AUTHORS! 


Let me type your manuscripts; careful work by a trained typist 
guaranteed, G. B. Exxis, Authors’ Typing Service, 11 Humboldt St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 




















STARTING POINTS 


For Stories, Poems, Special Articles, 
Essays, Scenarios and the like can be 
found in these recent lectures which have 
never been printed. I hold exclusive 
rights, and each purchaser is free to use 
them for any purpose. Copies mailed 
promptly in manuscript form upon re- 
ceipt of remittance. 

Words Price 


Dust to Stardust (Evolution).......... 2000 $2.00 
Oration en Character. ........cccccees 1200 =1.00 
Short Talk on Friendship............. 500 -75 
Humorous Squib on ae ti-eeabaewe 500 50 
What Causes Hard Times............. 1500 =1.50 
Brotherhood of Man (historical) sueewe 2000 =.2.00 
Influence of Tennyson................ 3000 8=—6. 3.00 
Ce ON BOT eccccccccccccccese 1800 §=2.00 
Humorous speech on Divorce.......... 800 -75 
History of After-Dinner Story........ 1600 =1.50 
The New Man (Mental, Moral, Relig.) pone 1.00 
Influence of Education................ 1.00 
Evolution of Ballroom Dancing....... 1000 1.00 
The Passing of “Futures’”............ 1000 = 11.00 
Comparison, U. S. & Foreign Thrift..2200 2.00 
Music & Women’s Clubs.............. 1000 = 11.00 


Women’s Literary Clubs (Aims of)....1000 1.00 


Lectures, Essays, Squibs, on any sub- 
ject. Material unearthed for any liter- 
ary undertaking. 


CROSS LITERARY STUDIO 


4553 Davison Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


(20 years of dependable service to Literary 
Workers) 


























The 
Service Bureau for Writers 
Franklin, Ohio 


(*James Knapp Reeve—Aones M. Reeve, Editors) 
offers competent editorial assistance in the criticism, 
revision, and marketing of manuscripts. Home study 
for Student Writers. Book MSS. a specialty, correctly 
typed and prepared for publication. Manuscripts 


marketed. Explanatory leaflets. Correspondence In- 
vited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsman- 


SS REECE er err ree eee $3.00 
1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts (Reeve)....... 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)........... 2.50 
SEE OOO POET TTL EET 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson)........... 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst)........ 95 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti)............... 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold).............. 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)............ 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) ................ 75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk).......... 65 
EO FO IR I 5 5085 ks cose cessive ses . 


Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor.) 


WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
FRANKLIN, OnI0 


Box 496 

















Don’t Twiddle Your Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and turn out salable 
manuscripts. But how? 
My Service will show you, increasing your sales and les- 
sening your labor. Send for my circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 


223 North Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Carefully typed and revised. $1 per thousand words. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 





PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
HOUTZDALE, PA. 


AUTHORS! 


Let me type your manuscripts; guaranteed 
work by a professional authors’ typist. 








AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 


No. 52 Lowell St. Nashua, New Hampshire 





We Do Expert Typing, Criticising, Re- 
vising of Manuscripts. Prices Right. 





AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 


3120 YOU ST. LINCOLN, NEB. 





Manuscript Typed—Corrected 


75c per 1,000 words with carbon copy. 





HELEN BISHOP 


Asbury College Wilmore, Ky. 


F. M. HOLLY 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 














CREATIVE CRITICISM OF MSS. 


By an Author Whose Work Has Appeared in More Than 
Thirty Magazines. From The Atlantic, Century, Scrib- 
ner’s Down. Two of His Stories Starred in O'Brien's 
‘*Best Short Stories of 1924."’ Criticisms Include Advice 
for Marketing. Rates: Short Stories, $1 per Thousand 
Words; Novelettes and Short Plays, $10; Novels and Full- 
length Plays, $15. 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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eA Free Gift to Subscribers 


WRITERS, HERE ARE WORDS —— 


They are the tools of your craft. How does your mind seek for the precise one to form 
the cutting edge of your literary style? Do you fish for it in muddy waters or do you select 
it with the quick confidence of the surgeon from his ordered array of instruments? 


IS YOUR ROGUE ONLY EVIL? 
Or is he 


contankerous sullen vicious 
vindictive supercilious contemptuous 
perverse sardonic corrupt 
depraved obstinate acrimonious 
faithless soulless treacherous 
debauched treasonable covetous 
jealous spineless mendacious 
miserly sneaking mercenary 
stubborn conceited niggardly 
cowardly fawning licentious 
envious degenerate hypocritical 
vengeful arrogant fickle 


What about his clothing, posture, gait, bearing, voice, movements, habits, height, weight, 
salient features, and peculiar facial expressions? 


THE WRITER’S THESAURUS CALENDAR 


Will help you to cultivate that orderliness of mind which enables you to range through a 
group of words of allied meaning to seize upon the exact one for your use. IT IS NOT FOR 
SALE, but is sent as a free gift to regular subscribers soon after the first of the year. 


Contains: Substitutes for “said” 
Substitutes for “saw” 


Words descriptive of setting, character, and action. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT FORM 





Managing Editor 
THE WRITER PUBLISHING Co. 
1430 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Inclosed please find $2.50. En- Address. 
ter my subscription for one 
year beginning with the 











: $2.00 for photographs. 
Hi-Jnrxe (M), 1645 Hennepin ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. $2.50; 25c. Guy’F. Humphreys, editor. 


Uses humorous and essays, epigrams 
and jokes, setting limit at 1,000 words. 
Prints no fiction, and buys no photographs. 
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Porutarisy Macazmnve (M), Music Service Com- 
pany, 995 East Rich st., Columbus, Ohio. $2.00; 
20c. Charles Roy Cox, editor. 

Vol. I., No. 1— January, 1926. Prints stories 
young love, adventure, sports, small town 
life, and detective stories. Sets length limit at 
from 2,500 to 5,000 words. Does not buy photo- 
graphs, and pays on publication. 


Ravan (with Radiofax Supplement) (M), Ninth & 


Sansom sts., Philadelphia, Penn. $3.00; 25c. John 
Parker, editor; W. H. Shirk, radio editor, to whom 
man 


2 


sent. 

on radio and general sci- 
may be technical and ac- 
diagrams, but the mathematics 
involved must be sound. Buys 
they necessarily accompany an 
article. Prints no fiction. Pays in ac- 
cordance with individual adjustment with the 
author. : 


Stace anp Screzw (M), 104 West 42d st., New 
York. $2.50; 2Sc. Frank Armer, editor. 

. Uses short stories, novelettes, serials, and 
juvenile matter. Sets length limit at 2,000 words, 
and pays on publication. All fiction should have 
a theatrical background. 

Sranparp Brste Scwoot Worxer (Q), Standard 
Publishing Company, Box 5, Station N, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Edwin R. Errett, editor. 

Uses articles on methods in church school 
work, either as to general administration or any 
department. Sets length limit at 5,000 words, 
and pays fifty cents per hundred words. 

Sweerneart Srortes (B-W), Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, 461 Eighth ave., New York. $3.00; 15c. 

Vol. L, No. 1—November 25, 1925. Uses 
short stories and serials. Pays on acceptance. 

Yourn (M), 199 Waverly pl., New York. $2.00; 

20c. T. Harrison, editor. 

Vol. L, No. 1—December, 1925. Uses the 
prose and poetry of young writers, the graphic 
presentation of the work of young artists, sculp- 
tors, and musicians. Prints work not only of 
young writers, but to those who are young in 
spirit, no matter what their age. Does not pay 
for contributions at present. 


st., 
third printing of this Directory was begun in Tae Wrrrer for March, 1917. Back numbers can be 
to November, 1925, 


the Directory complete, with 
matter, will be sent for five 


























The Writer’s Art 
by Rollo Walter Brown 


Twenty-eight essays in which successful authors of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries impart whole- 
some and stimulating advice on matters of literary 
workmanship. Their observations and suggestions 
are not only practical but are unhampered by the 
pedagogical considerations of text-books. $2.50 


English Versification 
by Paull F. Baum 


“Qne can only recommend this book very heartily.” 
« Chicago Post. “To be recommended both for 
soundness of judgment and refinement of taste.” — 
London Saturday Review. “I know of no book on 
its subject that I can so heartily recommend to lovers 
of poetry.”— Richard Le Gallienne. Third Impres- 
sion. $2.00 





Send for Our Autumn Catalogue 





Harvard University Press 
24 Randall Hall es Cambridge, Mass. 





